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PHILEMON DICKINSON, Esc^jire. 

SIR, 

npHE two firft editions of the following 
■*■ work, were dedicated by the author, to 
his worthy preceptor, and your near relation. 
There are two reafons, which induce me to 
infcribe the prefent one to you. You Sir, 
were held moll dear to the author, my valu- 
ed friend : and I with pleafure take this me- 
thod to convey my acknowledgment of per- 
fonal efteem for you. 

Accept therefore, of this volume, as a mark 
of refpecl, from 

Your obliged friend 

And fincere well wifher, 
JAMES MEASE. 

Philadelphia, February 23, 1795. 



PREFACE. 



THE following work was originally pub- 
lifhed in the autumn of the year 1775 
in New-York, and addrefled to the furgeonsof 
the army, and navy of the United States, to 
whom it was intended to afford a knowledge 
of the improved practice of treating fome of 
the molt common furgical complaints ; and 
thereby to leifen the unavoidable misfortunes, 
attendant upon the ftruggle about to be made, 
for the liberties and independence of this 
country. A fecond, and much larger impref- 
fion was {truck off, the enfuing year at Phila- 
delphia, which is again out of print; fince that 
period, the world have been favoured by feve- 
ral more fyftematic treatifes, as thofe of Mr. 
Pott, and Mr. Bell, which form very valuable 
additions to our flock of furgical knowledge ; 
they have not however fuperceded the necef- 
fity of the prefent work : for the lengthy ac- 
counts which are in many inftances given of 
complaints, that feldom or never fall under the 
notice of the practitioner in this country, ad- 
ded to their extreme bulk and high price ; 
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render them more proper books for the pro- 
ficient in furgcry; whereas the familiar man- 
ner in which thofe operations that daily oc- 
cur, are treated in the following fmall volume, 
point it out as the proper companion for the 
ftudent in the art. I am of opinion therefore, 
that it will continue to be held in eftimation^ 
by thofe who do not negle£t a good thing, tho' 
it be not the production of the day, and are 
content to derive information from that which 
commanded attention a few years fince. 

To the prefent edition, I have prefixed fome 
account of the author's life, and added a num- 
ber of notes and obfervations chiefly taken 
from the beft furgical authors, ferving to con- 
firm, and eftablifli the do&rines advanced ; 
and alfo fomc cafes that happened under my 
own infpeftion during the period of my furgi- 
cal purfuits with Dr. Jones, all of which it 
has been an objeci to render as brief as was 
confident with perfpicuity : I have likewife. 
fubjoined a cafe -of anthrax, and the hiilory of 
a remarkable hydrocele, both fuccesfully treat- 
ed ; the firft extracted from the tranfa&ions of 
the college of phylicians of Philadelphia ; the 
latter from the furgical lectures of the author, 
in my poffeflion. 
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I have much to regret, that it was not in 
my power to give a more full and ktisfaclory 
account of my deceafed friend ; as the vari- 
ous important occurrences of his interefling 
life, could they have been accurately afcer- 
tained, and properly difplayed ; would have 
formed an entertaining and inftru&ive hifto- 
ry. No pains were fpared to obtain the 
fullefl information, and fome difficulty was 
experienced in procuring the few particu- 
lars I have noted. To Dr. Thomas Jones, 
and Mr. James Jones of New-York, my thanks 
are due for fundry fads; but it would be do- 
ing an a£i of injuftice, did I not with gratitude 
notice, the kindnefs and attention of the late 
Mr. Owen Jones of Philadelphia, to whom 
I am indebted for all the important informa- 
tion, refpe&ing the family of Dr. Jones. For 
thefe, and for the zeal he evinced in forward- 
ing my intention, of giving thefe memoirs of his 
illuftrious friend and relation ; the memory of 
this venerable citizen, is entitled to that warm 
and moll fervent refpeft, which it will ever 
receive from me. 

We love to perpetuate the memory of thofe 
deceafed perfons, who during their continu- 
ance among us, deferved and obtained our ef- 
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teem, by poflefiing as near as poflible their re- 
femblance ; for this reafon I much wifhed to 
obtain the loan of amoft ftriking likenefs from 
one of his relations, in order to have a print 
taken therefrom to be prefixed to this work ; 
but not having been gratified with it though 
the publication was kept back in expectation 
thereof, I refolved not to delay it any further 
upon that account, and endeavoured to fupply 
its place by a juft delineation of the mind of 
the author. 

J. M. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT 



OF THE LATE 



JOHN JONES, M. D. &c. 



IT has generally been the cuftom among 
biographers, to premife the hiftory of the 
predeceflbrs of thofe, who have fignalized 
themfelves by their talents or fervices to their 
country ; and of whofe lives and actions they 
are about to give fome account ; and notwith- 
ftanding the little need of reverting to the ho- 
nourable ftationofthe anceftors of a man,t*oin- 
creafe that refpect- for his memory, which, while 
living, his own worth procured; yet I am in- 
duced fo far to comply with cuftom, as to give 
a ftiort hiftory of the family of my deceafed 
friend, previoufly to delivering any memoirs 
of himfelf. 

B 
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The family of Dr. Jones, was of Welfh cx- 
traBion, and of the religious fociety of Friends. 
His grandfather, Edward Jones, who was a 
phyfician of eminence in his native country ; 
married Mary, the elded daughter of Thomas 
Wynne, who was likewife a phyfician, and 
one of the original fettlers in Pennfylvanie : 
where, fhortly after his arrival, he was chofen 
a reprefentative of the people, and elected 
fpeaker of the fir ft provincial affembly held 
in Philadelphia, in the month of December, 
1682. 

Sometime after Dr. Wynne's removal from 
Wales; his fon-in-law and family alfo em- 
barked for this country, and arrived on the 
13th June, 1682; they fettled in Merion town- 
fhip, county of Philadelphia, on a tract of 
land, which is ftill in poffeffion of the family, 
■where they refided the remainder of their 
days, and both died at very advanced ages. 
After their arrival in this country, they had 
the following children ; Edward, Evan, John, 
Thomas, Elizabeth, and Mary. 

Evan, the father of the fubject of thefe me- 
moirs, ftudied medecine with his father, and 
pracYifed it many years; but the thinly fettled 
ftate of the country, and the great fatigue at- 
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tendant upon extenfive country practice; in- 
duced him to remove to a more populous 
place, where that inconvenience would not 
exift, and where there would be a greater 
opportunity for the exertion of his talents. 
He accordingly removed to the city of New- 
York, and afterwards to Long-Ifland, and 

there married Mary, the daughter of Mr. 

Stephenfon, by whom he had four fons: John, 
Thomas, Evan and James. He finally fettled 
in the highlands of New-York, where, he died 
many years fincc* In thefe different places, 
he praBifcd medicine with great fuccefs; and 
was among the fir ft introducers of inoculation 
in the (late of New- York: although from ig- 
norance and prejudice, the practice was much 
oppofed by the generality of people ; and by 
none more than the phyficians themfelves. 

John Jones, of whom I am now to give 
fome account; was born in the town of Ja- 
maica, Long-Ifland, in the year 1729; and 
recieved his education partly from his excel- 
lent parents, but chiefly at a private fchool in 
* Dr. Evan Jones was twice married ; his fecond wife was 
the daughter of Colonel Mathews, many years commandant 
of the fort at Albany, and member of thelegidature of New- 
York. By this lady, who was lately dill living ; he alio had 
fevcral children. 
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the city of New-York. He was early led, 
both by the advice of his father, and his own 
inclination to the ftudy of medicine, and was 
placed under the care of the late Dr. Thomas 
Cadwalader, with whom he continued during 
the period of his ftudies in this country. 

The bent of genius or difpofuion fhewn by 
different perfons, to a particular calling, is 
extremely diverfihed. Some have patted 
through a long life, without ever fhewing a 
fpecific bias to any profeflion ; and have acted 
with indifference and mediocrity, in what- 
ever {ration they may happen to be placed; 
while there are others, who feemed defigned 
by nature to act in a particular capacity ; and 
who, from the period at which they were ca- 
pable of judging for themfelves, have evinced 
a fteady and uniform attachment to certain 
employments, which they have afterwards 
profecuted with advantage to themfelves, and 
benefit to the public. Among the latter clafs 
was Dr. Jones; he early indicated an attach- 
ment for that profeffion which at a fubfe- 
quent period he cultivated with fo much ar- 
dour ; by his fondnefs for anatomical re- 
fearches ; and though as it may be readily 
fuppofed, thefe could only be of the compa- 
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ritive kind j yet it is a remarkable faQ, that 
this love for purfuits of the fame nature, has 
been noticed in the youth of fome of the molt 
diftinguiflied anatomies that ever lived. 

At the age of eighteen years, he began to 
ftudy medicine under the above mentioned 
phyfician, and he always acknowledged with 
pleafure, and gratitude, the important inftruc- 
tions both in phyfic and morals, which he deri- 
ved, during the profecution of his itudies with 
that amiable man. t This country then af- 

* This eminent phyfician was born in Philadelphia, and 
was the fon of John Cadwalader; and Martha, the aunt 
of Dr. Jones. After finilhing his ftudies in this country, which 
were conducted under the father of Dr. Jones ; he complet- 
ed his medical education in Europe, and fettled in Philadel- 
phia, where he pra&ifed medicine many years, with the moll 
diftinguifhed reputation. Upon the eftablifhment of the 
Pennfylvania hofpital in the year 1752; he was elected 
one of its phyficians, and was honored by an annual re- 
election, until the time of his death, which was more 
than thirty years after the erection of that benevolent in- 
ftitution. As a phyfician, he was uncommonly attentive 
and humane ; and as a man, he was as remarkable for 
the tendernefs, and benevolence of his difpoiition. Con- 
ftantly blcft with a ferer.e mind, it was as rare to fee 
him too much caft down by bad ; as unufually elated by 
good fortune. So diftinguifhed a trait, was this cheer- 
ful difpdfition in his character ; that it was once the 
means of faying his life, on an occafion fo extraordinary 
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forded fcarce any oportunity by means of pub- 
lic inftitutions, for increafing the knowledge of 
the ftudent; as none of thof'e numerous efta- 
blifhments for the relief of the indigent fick 

as deferves to be mentioned ; for while it ferves to point 
out the importance of good humour, more than the pc- 
rufual of volumes on the fubjcc"t; it alfo tends to fhew, 
that an amiable behaviour, and politenefs of manner, are 
not only pleafmg, but ufeful in our intercourfe with the 
world. 

A Provincial officer before the independence of this 
country, foured by fome difguft, became weary of life, 
and refolved to deprive himfelf of an exiftence which was 
no longer a pleafure, but a burthen to him ; with this 
view he walked out early one morning, with a fufl in 
his hand, determining to fhoot the firft perfon he mould 
meet. He had not gone far, before he met a very 
pretty girl, whofe beauty difarmed him. The next that 
prefented was Dr. Cadwalader; the doctor bowed po- 
litely to the officer, (who, though unknown to him had the 
appc-arence of a gentleman,) and accofted him with, 
" Good moruing Sir, nxihat /port P" The officer anfvvered 
the doctor civilly, and as he afterwards declared ; was 
fo fxruck by his pleafmg manner and addrefs; that he 
had not refolution to execute his defperate intention. 
Impelled however, by the fame gloomy difpofition, that 
actuated him when he fet out; he repaired to an adjoin- 
ing tavern, and lhot Mr. Scull, author of the map of 
Pcnnfylvania; and thereby obtained his wifhed for end; 
being afterwards hurtg in fight of the very hoilCe where 
he committed the, premeditated act. 
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then exifted, which now do honor to a young, 
but enlightened country. The private prac- 
tice of phyficians, was aim oft the only fource 
from whence the fludent could derive any 
practical information; to this Dr. Jones paid 
the greateft attention, and I have heard, that 
his preceptor bore teftimony of the afiiduity, 
and marks of early genius in his pupil; and 
predicted from them, his future eminence in 
his profeffion. 

After completing his ftudies in this country, 
Dr. Jones vifited Europe, in order to improve 
himfelf ftill further in his profeffion. He firit 
went to London, and there attended the lec- 
tures of the celebrated Hunter, M'Kenfie and 
others, who then fhone eminent in the feveral 
branches which the taught ; and the practice of 
the different hofpitals, particularly that of St. 
Bartholemew,of which Mr. Pott was fenior fur- 
geon, and in the height of reputation. From 
London he went to France, where he arrived 
in May 1751 ; and obtained the degree of doc- 
tor in medicine, from the univerfity of Rheims: 
he then proceeded to Paris, where he remained 
until the month of April in the following year; 
and attended the anatomical lectures of Mr. 
Petit and the practice of the Hotel de Dieu, 
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of which well known inftitution, Meilrs. Le 
Cat, and Le Dran, were then furgeons. He 
afterwards fpent fome time at the univerfity 
of Leyden; and finally vifited Edinburgh, 
which completed his medical tour. 

Under matters like thefe, and enjoying fuch 
opportunities; he could not fail, with the affi- 
duity which he employed, of acquiring all the 
knowledge at that time to be obtained: in con- 
fequence of the zeal which he (hewed in the 
acquifition of every [pedes of ufeful know- 
ledge; he attracted the notice of the above 
celebrated furgeons, which was of effential be- 
nefit to him, in the profecution of his ttudies: 
to Mr. Pott in particular, he confidered him- 
felf under peculiar obligations, for the marks 
of friendlhip he experienced from him ; and 
which could not fail to infpire him with a love 
of his profeffion ; for in this, as in every other 
inftance ; the politenefs of the man, fo far from 
leflening the dignity of fcience ; ferved to in- 
creafe that refpeft, which the contemplation 
of real abilities will always infpire. 

During the profecution of his ftudies in 
Europe; Dr. Jones was induftrious in col- 
lecting all the ufeful information in his pow- 
er, efpecially upon thofe branches of fcience 
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more immediately connected with his pro 
(ion. To anatomy., as the hand-maid ol fur- 
gery, and the bafis of medical fcience ; he 
paid the greatefl: attention, but he did riot 
fer this to engrofs the whole of his time : 
convinced of the intimate connexion between 
the different branches of the profeffion ; he 
confidered the feparation of them, not only 
as contrary to nature ; but as highly detri- 
mental to the progrefs of the fcience ; and 
therefore believed, that a knowledge of the 
one part, was indifpenfably requifite to aright 
underftanding of the other. But induftrious 
as he was, in acquiring all the ufeful informa- 
tion in his power, and fuch as might prove 
advantageous to him in his profeffion, or fu- 
ture intercourfe with mankind; he with equal 
care avoided incumbering his mind with that 
which was fpeculative, and no way calculated 
to admit of practical application. Too well 
allured of the fhortneis of human life, he did 
not wafte the time that mould be devoted to 
rational improvement, in obtaining ufelels 
knowledge, or in neglecting that important 
part which the longed life is barely fhort 
enough to acquire. Thus it is however, that 
many ftudents are frequently led away by ftu- 

C 
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dies that are attracting, but which are ulti- 
mately of little importance; they are not 
only attended by bad confequences in a ne- 
gative manner, by confuming the time that 
might be more profitably employed ; but fre- 
quently aft pofitively, by giving a wrong di- 
rection to the aftive powers of the mind, and 
by exciting a relifh for unprofitable acquire- 
ments in other branches of fcience. The ge- 
neral difpofition of man, and his natural de- 
pendant condition ; create a defire, and point 
out the neceffity for fociety; his happinefs 
therefore in this world, muft be intimately 
connected with the good difFufed around him, 
and that knowledge, which is not fome way 
fubfervient to the welfare of mankind, may 
juftly be filled the rubbifii of literature. 

Upon the return of Dr. Jones to this coun- 
try, he fettled in New-York ; where his abili- 
ties foon procured him extenfive practice. To 
the profefiion of furgery in particular, he de- 
voted much attention : he was the firft who 
performed the operation of lithotomy in that 
city, and fucceeded fo well in feveral cafes 
that offered fhortly after his return; that his 
fame as an operator, became generally known, 
throughout the middle and eaftern ftates of 
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America. The operation had likewife been 
frequently attempted in the other nates ; but 
the want of fuccefs attending it, was generally 
fo great, as to prevent it from being performed 
in future : the fortunate manner however, in 
which thofe cafes under his care fucceeded, 
fully proved ; that it was no longer the danger- 
ous operation many had been made to appre- 
hend, and which induced them rather to fub- 
mit to a miferable life, than fuffer the rifque 
of falling a facrifice to the means inftituted for 
their relief. 

About the year 1758, during the exiftence of 
a war, between France and the then colonies, as 
a partof the Britifh dominions; a confiderable 
alarm was occasioned by the report of an in- 
tended attack of the enemy upon the frontiers 
of the ftate; and Dr. Jones, among others, 
entered as a volunteer furgeon to the troops 
raifed upon the occafion, in which capacity he 
ferved with diftinguifhed reputation, until the 
clofe of the campaign. It appeared, that even 
the enemies of his country, were acquainted 
with his abilities ; for in a fevere repulfe which 
they fuffered, from the American and Britifli 
troops under Sir William Johnfon; General 
D'Efcaux, commander of the French, was dan- 
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geroufly wounded, and being taken prifoner ; 
immediately placed himfelf under the care of 
Dr. Jones, who loofing his principles as a fol- 
dier, in his humanity as man; carefully 
attended him for a confiderable time in 
New-York. At the clofe of the campaign he 
again returned to private practice with in- 
creafed reputation ; and fome years after, upon 
the efrablimment of the philofophical fociety 
of Philadelphia, was clefted one of its firft 
members ; and he likewife had the honour 
to ferve it, in capacity of curator in the year 
1786, after his removal from the former to 
the latter city. 

Upon the inftitution of medical fchools, 
in the college of New-York, Dr. Jones was 
appointed profefibr of furgery, upon which 
nch he gave feveral courfes of lectures, 
and thereby diffufed a tafte for it among the 
iiudenls, and made known the improved 
modes of practice, lately adopted in Europe, 
of which raoft of the practitioners in this 
country were entirely unacquainted. He like- 
wife endeavoured to inftill into the minds of 
his pupils, the fame juft principles, that guid- 
ed his conduB, when profecuting his own ftu- 
dies, and, (melancholy experience proving the 
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necefiity of the caution) pointed out the ne- 
ceflity of conducting their conduct as indivi- 
duals, fo as not to detract from their merit as 
profeflTional men. Viewing the fcience in an 
enlarged and honourable light, as compre- 
hending the moil extenfive view of our nature, 
and as tending to the alleviation angl abridg- 
ment of human mifery ; he taught his pupils 
to defpife the fervile conduct of thofe, who 
confider the profeffion as worthy of cultiva- 
tion, only in proportion to the emoluments 
which it yields; and to rely upon the folidity 
of their own endowments, as the bell fecurity 
of general efteem, and for acquifition of bufi- 
nefs. He could with propriety, recommend 
the purfuit of this conduct to others, having 
in his own perfon furnifhed an inftance of its 
iuccefs, and on an occafion alio, which though 
trifling in itfelf, deferves to be recorded as a 
proof of the triumph of abilities over igno- 
rance and pride. 

At an early period of Dr. Jone's fettle- 
rnent in New- York, fame of the phyficians 
entered into a refolution, to dininguifh them- 
felves from the reft of their fellow citizens, 
by a particular mode of wearing their hair ; 
and among the reft, it was propofed to Dr. 
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Jones ; but inftead of receiving his aflent, 
the general principles of it were ftrongly op- 
pofed by him. His prudence and reile&ion, 
led him to difcover, that the propofed altera- 
tion muft not only necellarily attract much 
perfonal notice, which, even as a modefl 
man he wifhed to avoid ; but that like the 
full bottomed wig, the gold headed cane, 
and brilliant on the finger; which the 
force of ridicule had banifhed from the 
appendages of phyficians ; it would likewife 
fubjeel; him to the farcaftic obfervations of 
the witty and malevolent. Perfuaded of the 
dignity of the medical character in itfelf, he 
faw no need to call in artificial aid to increafe 
it, and therefore refufed to confent to the 
plan, and infilled upon the great impropriety 
of eftablifhing any external mark to diftin- 
guifh them from the reft of mankind ; he de- 
clared at the fame time, that he confidered 
that and every fimilar means to impol'e upon 
the weaknefs or crudulity of others, as un- 
worthy the members of a liberal profeflion ; 
and intended to enforce that attention, and 
refpeft, which their own conduct and abilities 
fhould always command. While the reft of 
the praftitioners therefore, were fcen firming 
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about in their new fafriioned bob ; Dr. Jones 
could not be diftinguifhed from any well 
bred gentleman of another profeflion. It might 
be naturally fuppofed, that the perfons who 
were weak enough to enter into the refolu- 
tion, would likewife be capable of the low 
paffion of envy, and feek for a proper occa- 
fion of revenge, upon thofe who would dif- 
fent. This was aOually the cafe in the pre- 
fent inftance ; for the confequence of Dr. 
Jones's refufal to adopt the plan, was an 
agreement among the reft, not to confult 
with him. This refolution however, was of 
but little avail ; for one of the afibciates on 
exprefling this determination to a refpe£table 
citizen, in whofe fick room they happened to 
meet ; was to his great mortification, unex- 
pectedly difrnified, and Dr. Jones retained. 
Such a compliment, paid to the abilities of 
a young man, rnuft have been flattering in the 
extreme ; and fo effectually did the difclo- 
fure of the fcene operate, with the general 
ridicule which followed; that the objecl of 
the aflbciation was entirely defeated; and 
the members were under the neceffity of 
wearing their hair like the reft of their fel- 
low citizens. 
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I fhould not have inferted the relation of 
the above affair, in the prefent account, did 
it not, in my opinion, afford a ufeful lef- 
fon of inftruftion. In the firft place, it proves 
the truth of the old proverb, that " honejly is 
the bcjl policy." Thofe weak minds, who 
without pofleffing the requifne endowments 
to entitle them to refpecl, ftill aim at diftinc- 
tion among mankind, and endeavour by fpeci- 
ous arts to infure that attention, which mould 
originate from fuperior merit alone; gene- 
rally fail in the object of their withes ; the thin 
difguife is foon feen through; and tho' for a 
fhort time, they may impofe upon a few, who 
are unable to diftinguifh real characters, from 
thofe that are affumed ; it for the mod part 
happens, that their fubfequent and final de- 
bafement, is proportioned to their previous 
and temporary elevation. Like thofe faint 
luminaries which ceafe to fhine when their bor- 
rowed light is withdrawn : they loofe their 
confequence the moment the mafk is thrown 
off. While upon this fubject, it may be pro- 
per to mention, that the fame principle which 
actuated Dr. Jones in the trifling circum- 
ftance of refufing to diftinguifhing himfelF 
from the reft of his fellow citizens, by any 
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peculiar felf-created badge ; actuated him, in 
matters upon a larger fcale. Pure in his prin- 
ciples as a republican, he confidered titles as 
the pageantry of coxcombs, and like the royal 
ftamp fet upon falfe coin; by covering much 
bale metal, inftead of creating refpeft, ferve 
to detract from the little honor to which their 
pofieffors might otherwife be entitled. 

For a confiderable part of the previous life 
of Dr. Jones, he had been affli&ed by the 
afthma, and for a long time, had ftruggled to 
overcome that painful difeafe ; but the exer- 
tions of both his own {kill, and of the reft 
of his medical brethren, in moft parts of the 
continent, had hitherto proved ineffectual 
towards even his relief. He determined 
therefore to take a voyage to Europe, and 
accordingly failed for London. Here, in a 
thick fmoke, and an atmofphere impregnated 
with every fpecies of animal putrefaction and 
effluvia, where fo many afthmatics have found 
fuch remarkable benefit ; he alfo experienced 
a confiderable alleviation of his complaint ; 
and it is not improbable, but that the perma- 
ment alteration in his health which he after- 
wards enjoyed ; may in fome meafure be at- 
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tributed to the effefts of his refidence in Lon- 
don.* He alfo employed himfelf during his 
continuance in the metropolis, in collecting 
lubfcriptions for a hofpital in New-York, 
which he had been chiefly inftrumental in 
eftabliftiing and which for convenience of 
ftruclure and accommodation of the patients, 
was inferior to none in this country; all his 
trouble however, was of little avail, for fhort- 
lv after its ereBion, it was entirely confumed 
by fire. 

In London he again had an opportunity of 
feeing hfs friend Mr. Pott, at the head of his 
profeflion, and of renewing that attachment 

* Probably the amendment in his health may have arifen 
alfo in part, from the effects of the voyage, and fea air, 
which have been known to do good in fome cafes of this 
difeafe. But it is neverthelefs a remarkable facl: in the 
hiftory of the afthma, that many perfons, who have been 
unable to breathe in the air of the country, revived upon re- 
turning into one lefs pure; and that the thick atmo- 
fphere of a city mould create no diftuibance to an irri- 
table lung, while the delightful odour of a floWer, mould 
create an immediate return of the diforder. A peculiarity 
was in this refpeft obfervable in Dr. Jones, who found his 
lungs expanded in the fmoke of London, yet by merely 
coming into the room where a tube-rofe had filled the air 
with its fragrance, he experienced the moft difagreeable 
fenfations ; and fomeimes even a fpafmodic difficulty of 
breathing came on. 
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which had been previoufly commenced be- 
tween them. He had now been for fome years 
left to the guidance of his own judgment, 
but unlike many, who fuppol'e all knowledge 
to become ftationary, at the time of their leav- 
ing the college ; he was (till willing to be taught 
by thofe who had formely been his inftruc- 
tors ; and who, from the greater opportuni- 
ties they enjoyed, would be enabled to afford 
him much information. Eager for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, whenever, and wherever 
it was to be obtained; he again attended the 
lectures of his old matter Dr. Hunter, and 
thofe of his friend, Mr. Pott, who loft no op- 
portunity of (hewing the confiftency between 
his profeflions and proofs of refpeft : during 
his fhort ftay there, he paid Dr. Jones, the 
moft particular attention, and prefented him 
with a complete copy of his leclures, juft be- 
fore his departure from London. His kind- 
nefs however did not end here; for in the 
frequent applications which he received for 
advice from all parts of this country, in diffi- 
cult and important cafes ; he never failed to 
recommend his old pupil, as capable of afford- 
ing any relief to be derived from furgical af- 
fiftance. In confequence of this; his atten- 
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dance was frequently defired in the different 
ftates ; and while he (hewed by his fkill and 
fuccefs, that the opinion which had been 
formed of him was juft; his fame became 
thereby diffufed throughout the continent of 
America. 

The following year he returned to his na- 
tive country, whofe political fuuation at that 
time, called loudly for the exertions of all her 
citizens. He again refumed his leclures, and 
delivered feveral courfes, and in the autumn 
of the next year (1775,) published his " plain 
remarks upon wounds and fraBures" which he 
infcribedtohisoldpreceptor Dr. Cadwalader in 
fo handfome a dedication, that I have preferved 
it with plealure as an example of grateful re- 
membrance from an affectionate pupil. A 
work of this kind which would give the young 
practitioner clear notions of the improved 
mode of treating difeafes, without embarrafTing 
him with refined fpeculations, or ufelefs dif- 
quifitions, was much wanted. He attempted 
no fyftematic arrangment, but fimply treated 
of thofe fubje&s, to which the attention of the 
furgeons of the army and navy would be 
moft continually direfted. No prefent could 
have been more acceptable to his country, 
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nor no gift more opportunely made ; for, in 
the fituation of American afhairs, many per- 
fons were chofen to act as furgeons, who from 
their few opportunities, and their ignorance of 
the improvements, that had lately been made 
in practice, were but ill qualified for the office. 
His well meant endeavours were not loft ; for 
the improvements which he made known, 
though new to mod practitioners and fur* 
geons, were readily adopted when recom- 
mended by fuch authority ; and of whole fuc- 
cefs they were allured by the moft convinc- 
ing and daily proffs. This work, though 
written, and publifhed as it was ; amidft the 
hurry of extenfive bufinefs and bad health, 
(circumllances unfavourable to literary com- 
pofition) yet was not of fo temporary a na- 
ture, as only to triumph in a tranfient ufe- 
fulnefs, and be forgotten, when the fpur of 
the occafion which called it forth had paiTedi 
Notwithftanding the publication of more 
fyftematic works, it will frill inftrucl, and af- 
ford valuable information to the ftudent of 
medicine. This was the only work ever 
publifhed by Dr. Jones j it might have in- 
deed been readily fuppofed, that more would 
have came from his pen, confidering how 
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well qualified he was to make obfervations, 
and to impart to others, fome portion of that 
knowledge of which he himfelf poffefled fo 
great a fhare. Such was actually his inten- 
tion ; and he had prepared another work for 
the prefs, but was prevented by the moft bafe 
treachery from giving it to the world. This 
was a complete collection of meteorological 
obfervations, made for ten fucceffive years, 
in New-York ; with an account of the reign- 
ing difeafes during that period ; which as he 
has often informed me, was ready for the 
prefs at the time of his departure from New- 
York ; when he placed it, together with all 
his valuable manufcripts, and the anatomical 
preparations, he had collected during his two 
voyages to Europe, in a place of apparent 
fafety in a neighbouring ftate ; and in fafety 
they might have remained, had not a brother 
profeflbr, who became acquainted with the 
circumftance, and knowing the value of the 
depofit ; perfidioufly feized on it, with a view 
of converting it to his own profit ; by whom 
the whole were loft to the world and himfelf. 
Notwithflanding however, the little that came 
from his pen; yet, if every memher. of the 
profeffion was as willing as he may be able^ 
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to communicate as much ufeful matter; me- 
dicine would no longer be confidered as an 
uncertain art, but would arrive, by a gradual 
and progreffive ftate of improvment to that 
happy period, when difeales ttiall no longer 
baffle the efforts of the phyfician, and when 
old age and cafualties will become the only 
outlets of human life. He contributed his 
mite, and therefore deferves 'the thanks of 
pofterity, let others follow his example and 
receive the like reward. 

The bufinefs of teaching, as well as of pri- 
vate practice, was foon after interrupted by 
the commotions of his country ; and by the 
a&ual exiftence of the ftorm, which had for 
fometime before, been collecting in its politi- 
cal horifon. War was already declared, and 
the blood of hundreds had been fhed in the 
caufe of freedom. The B.ritifh army having 
taken poffeflion of New-York, and the adja- 
cent country becoming the feat of war, Dr. 
Jones with all the friends to the American 
caufe, had previoufly left the city ; and re- 
tired to fome diftance into the country. Many 
of his friends, who were attached to the Bri- 
tifli intereft, protefted againft this meafure, 
with all the warmth that a fincere efteem, and 
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difintereited friendfhip could infpire; and tho' 
he received the mod pofuive aflurances of not 
being dilturbed on acount of his political 
principles, if he remained in the city; but of 
having full liberty to follow the extenfive and 
very lucrative bufinefs in which he was en- 
gaged ; he refufed to accept the offer of pro- 
tection, that he might be under the painful 
neceffity of wkneffing, much lefs counte- 
nancing the devaftations committed by the 
enemy. At the defire of his friends, the Bri- 
tifh commandant likewife made the mdft flat- 
tering offers of protection, in cafe he fhould 
think proper to return; but notwithstanding 
the lofles he fuftained in the deftruQion of his 
property, and from the interruption of his prac- 
tice, he deelined the offer, and rather chofe 
to rifque the whole; than accumulate wealth 
among the ravagers of his country. ,He con- 
fidered negative virtues as entitled to but lit- 
tle praife, and that he fhould deferve but a fmali 
fhare of regard from his country, for refting 
fatisfied with doing no evil : when he had it in 
his power to do much good. Fully convinced 
of the danger, with which the liberties of 
America were threatened ; he conceived it 
criminal even to be a filent fpe&ator of a con- 
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ted carried on againft a country that gave bim 
birth, and to which he was attached by all the 
ties of veneration ; and love and therefore ac- 
cepted of a feat in the fenate of New-York, 
for the fouthern diftri£t, to which he was ap- 
pointed by the convention chofen for the or- 
ganization of the ftate government, in con- 
junction with other fellow citizens. When he 
could no longer be ufeful in his legiflative capa- 
city, he exerted his profeffional abilities, by 
entering the medical department of the army, 
where he rendered important fervices to his fuf- 
fering fellow foldiers, by healing thofe wounds 
which they had received in the caufe of liberty; 
but this highly fatisfaQory employment was 
of a fhort duration; for the natural delicacy 
of his conftitution, illy comporting with the 
hardfhips of a military life, and the manifeft 
injury his health had already received; render- 
ed it neceflary for him to return again to pri- 
vate practice ; accordingly on the evacuation 
of the city of Philadelphia by the Britifh 
troops, he went thither in the fummer of 
1778; and found that during a fhort ftay 
there, he enjoyed fo much freedom from the 
aftmab, with which diftreffing complaint he had 
been long afflicled ; that he determined te 

E 
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take up his future rendence in that city. In 
the latter end therefore, of the following year, 
or beginning of 1780, he removed to Phila- 
delphia. This feparation from his former 
friends and acquaintances, was, as might be 
naturally expe&ed, fevere in the extreme. 
In few, or no inttances are particular attach- 
ments more juft, or of a more durable nature ; 
than thofe which cxill between a patient and 
a phyfician. They are founded on the tried 
{kill and integrity of the one, and that unli- 
mited confidence of the other, which greatly 
contribute to eftablifh and continue efteem. 
Accuftomed to enjoy the confidence and 
fricndQiip of his fellow-citizens, many of whom 
he had obferved gradually to rife, from being 
the companions of his youth, to eminence in 
life ; he could not fail to look forward to the 
period of feparation from them, without fin- 
cere regret. The great alteration however, 
in the (late of his health, which he had obfer- 
ved fince his change of fituation, was fuffici- 
ent to overbalance every other confideration, 
and determined him in his choice. The citi- 
zens of Philadelphia were not infenfible of 
of his merits; for the fame fuccefs in praftice 
as a profeflional man ; and the fame agreeable 
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manners as a gentleman, which placed him fo 
high in the efteem of his fellow-citizens at 
New-York ; could not fail of attracting thoie 
of his new place of refidence. 

On the refignation of Dr. John Redman, 
as one of the phyficians of the Pennfylvania 
hofpital, in the year 1780; Dr. Jones was 
unanimoufly defied by the managers to fill 
the vacancy, and was continued therein, until 
the time of his death. In his attendance up- 
on this inltitution, he was as remarkable for 
his regularity, as for the fuccefs of his prac- 
tice ; and the plain tho' honourable mention 
made of him by the managers in their mi- 
nutes; fufficiently teflifies the fen fe they en- 
tertained of his Cervices in the caufe of fuffer- 
ing humanity. The fame year, he was elect- 
ed firlt prefident of the humane fociety. 

In the year 1786 the attention of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia was called to the poor of 
the place, who at that time were in a peculiar 
and diflrefling fituation from the want of pro- 
per medical affiftance when fick. The Penn- 
fylvania hofpital which previoufly to the late re- 
volution, ufed to contain a great number of pa- 
tients at a time, was prevented from extendi 
its charity, in confequencc of the lofs it fat- 
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tained by the removal of many who were in- 
debted to it, and by the depreciation of the 
paper bills of credit in which others paid the 
fums due by them to the inftitution. In con- 
iequence of this, the managers were under the 
neceffity of confining within narrow limits, that 
charity which was formerly fo liberally difpenf- 
ed, and many poor people being thus precluded 
from proper medical attendance, often fuf- 
fered very materially, both in health and pro- 
perty by the pretenfions of ignorant importers. 
A defign was therefore formed of eltablifhing 
a difpenfary, by fubfeription, from which the 
poor might be furnifhed with medicines, at their 
own houfes, and attended by eminent phyfici- 
ans. This humane plan met with all the en- 
couragement which it deferved, and the infti- 
tution was in a fhort time duly organifed. A 
number of phyficians and furgeons were ap- 
pointed conftantly to attend the patients, and 
others of longer ftanding in the profeflion, 
to confult occafionally with the former in 
extraordinary and difficult cafes. Among the 
latter number Dr. Jones was elefted, and an- 
nually re-chofen until the time of his death ; 
and whenever called on, freely imparted that 
advice which he was fo well qualified to give. 
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The fuccefs attending this inftitution, has 
greatly exceeded the expectations of its bene- 
volent founders. It would be digreffing too 
far, to enter into its particular hiftory, but it 
is proper to obferve, that fince its eitablifh- 
ment it has difpenfed health, and removed 
difeafe from thoufands. In fhort, fo import- 
ant are the advantages which have, and ftill 
are derived from it, that it has been happily 
faid t " to exhibit fomething like the applica- 
tion of the mechanical powers to the purpofes 
of benevolence, for in what other charitable 
inflitution do we perceive fo great a quantity 
of dittrefs relieved by fo fmall an expence." 

In the fucceeding year, the phyftcians of 
Philadelphia, influenced by the many advan- 
tages which have arifen in every country, from 
well conducted literary inftitutions ; agreed to 
eftablifh a college among themfelves, for the 
advancement of the interests of medicine in 
general, but efpecially of this country; and 
elected Dr. Jones vice prefident; the chair of 
the college having been conferred upon Dr. 
Redman. But a part of the firfl volume of this 
fociety is publifhed, and to this he has commu- 
nicated one of the mod interesting papers, up- 

t By Dr. Rufh. 
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on Anthrax, which is annexed to the prefent 
edition of his tracls. To the feveral offices 
above mentioned, Dr. Jones was honored by 
an annual re-e'eBion until the time of his 
death ; a full proof of the fentiments enter- 
tained of the care, and zeal with which he at- 
tended to the advancement of their feveral ob- 
jects. 

Dr. Jones wVas not only the intimate friend, 
but alfo phyfician to Dr. Franklin, and at- 
tended him in the lad illnefs, which deprived 
the world and his country of that philofopher. 
As it may not be unfatisfa&ory, to know fome- 
thing of the manner, in which fo great a man 
conducted himfelf, when about to clofe his 
earthly fcene, and enter upon another, of the 
exiftence of which, he was falfely reported to 
have diibelieved : I have preferved the follow- 
ing fhort account of his laft illnefs, drawn up 
by Dr. Jones, and publiilied at the time. 

" The ftone with which he had been affliclcd 
for feveral years, had for the lad twelve 
months of his life, confined him chiefly to 
his bed : and during the extremely painful par- 
oxyfms, he was obliged to take large dofes of 
laudanum to mitigate his tortures; {till, in the 
intervals of pain, he not only amufed himfelf 
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by reading and converting cheerfully with his 
family, and a few friends who vifited him : but 
was often employed in doing bufinefs of a pub- 
lic, as well as of a private nature, with various 
perfons who waited upon him for that pur- 
pofe ; and in every inftance, difplayed not on- 
ly the readinefs and dilpofition to do good, 
which were the diftinguifhing charaQeriftics 
of his life: but the fulleft, and cleared poffef- 
fion of his uncommon abilities. He alfo not 
un frequently indulged in thofe jeux d'efprit, 
and entertaining anecdotes, which were the 
delight of all who heard them. 

About fixteen days before his death, he was 
feized with a feverifh difpofition, without any 
particular fymptoms attending it, till the third 
or fourth day, when he complained of a pain 
in his left breaft, which increaled till it be- 
came extremely acute, attended by a cough and 
laborious breathing. During this ftate, when 
the feverity of his pains, drew forth a groan 
of complaint ; he would obferve, that he was 
afraid he did not bear them as he ought; ac- 
knowledging his grateful fenfe of the many 
bleffings he had received from the Supreme 
Being, who had raifed him from I'm all and low 
beginnings, to fuch high rank and confidera- 
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tion among men : and made no doubt but 
that his prefent afflictions were kindly intended 
to wean him from a world in which he was no 
longer fit to a£t the part affigned him. In this 
frame of body and mind, he continued until 
five days before his death, when the pain and 
difficulty of breathing entirely left him; and 
his family were flattering themfelves with the 
hopes of his recovery; but an impofthume 
which had formed in his lungs, fuddenly burff, 
and difcharged a quantity of matter, which he 
continued to throw up while he had power, but 
as that failed, the organs of refpiration became 
gradually oppreffed ; a calm lethargic (rate fuc- 
ceeded ; and on the 17th inftant (April 1790J 
about eleven o'clck at night, he quietly ex- 
pired, clofing a long and ufeful life of eighty 
four years and three months. 

It may not be amifs to add to the above 
account, that Dr. Franklin, in the year 1735, 
had a fevere pleurify, which terminated in an 
abfcefs of his lungs; and he was then almoft 
fuffocated, by the quantity and fuddennefs of 
the difcharge. A iecond attack of a fimilar na- 
ture, happened fome years after, from which 
he foon recovered; and did not appear to fuf- 
fer any inconvenience in his refpiration from 
thefe difeafes." 
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In the fummer of the year 1790; the Pre- 
sident of the United States then at New- 
York; after having been for fome days indif- 
pofed, became fo ill, that other affiftance in 
addition to that of his attending phyfician 
became necelfary. An exprefs arrived for 
Dr. Jones, and notwithfianding he was then 
much engaged in private practice at Phila- 
delphia; he loft no time in flying at the call 
of a man, in whofe welfare fo many millions of 
freemen were interefled. Upon his arrival 
at New-York ; he found that the dtfeafe from 
being of an inflammatory nature, had termi- 
nated in an alarming ftate of debility, and 
violent fpafmodic difficulty of breathing, 
which threatened the greateft danger. An 
unacquaintance with the particular circum- 
ftances of the cafe prevents me from afferting 
pofitively, to whofe fortunate advice the 
happy recovery is to be attributed ; but the 
f'acl is, that in a few hours after the firft vifit, 
a manifeft alteration for the better was per- 
ceived, and in a few days the Prefident was 
out of danger. The importance of the fer- 
vice rendered, was not forgotten by a man, 
who has not only fhewn himfelf capable of 
prefiding with dignity at the head of our go- 
F 
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vernment, which by his labours in the field 
he contributed fo much to render independ- 
ent ; but has alfo uniformly evinced, that he 
is not inattentive to private worth. On 
the removal of the Federal Government to 
Philadelphia, the Prefident chofe him phyfi- 
cian to his family ; and he continued in that 
honorable ftation until the time of his death. 
But true, as well as trite, is that obferva- 
tion ; that fhort and unfteady are all fublu- 
nary enjoyments. At the very time, when 
he was reaping the benefits of a long and 
fleady purfuit of his profeflion j and happy in 
the pofieffion of the higheft confidence of 
his fellow citizens ; death put a flop to his 
earthly career. In the month of June, 1791, 
Dr. Jones rode out on horfeback fome miles 
from town to vifit his friend Mr. Charles 
Thompfon, Secretary to Congrefs during the 
late war; the day was warm, and he was fo 
fatigued by his excurfion ; that he did not 
entirely recover himfelf for feveral days. 
On the evening of the 17th he paid a vifit to 
to the Prefident of the United States ; and 
previoufly to his return home, from being 
a very fultry day, the air became remarka- 
bly cool ; he was drefled in a light manner 
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fuitable to the weather when he fet out ; but 
it was not lufficiently warm for the remarka- 
ble and fudden alteration in the temperature 
of the air that fucceeded. Having fome pa- 
tients who required his attendance ; he vifit- 
ed them before his return home, where he 
had no fooner arrived, than,, he felt himfelf 
much indifpofed : the next morning he 
awoke with a fmart ^ever, attended by a di- 
arrhoea, and great proftration of ftrength. 
He continued for four days in this fituation, 
with but little alteration, paffing almoft fleep- 
lefs nights. Upon the fifth day, he became 
confiderably better; was able to fit up, and 
the moll flattering profpe&s were entertained 
of a quick recovery ; exhaufted however by 
the violence of the difeafe, the want of fleep 
and the converfation of his numerous friends, 
who had that day vifited him; he retired 
early to bed in the evening, with a view by 
the help of an anodyne, to procure fome reft. 
This however was denied him, and he con- 
tinued in a very reftlefs, and uneafy flate 
the whole night, during which time he had 
a violent return of his afthma. Early in the 
morning of the 23d he felt fome inclination 
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to fleep and defired to be left alone. His 
orders were perhaps too punctually obeyed ; 
at eight o'clock his fervant entered his 
room, and obferved hira in a calm (lumber; 
he a^ain vifited him two hours after, when 
he found him in the fame pofition with his 
hand under his head; to all appearance in a 
profound fleep, but on approaching the bed 
he perceived that he breathed no more. The 
quiet and eafy manner of his death, and the 
apparent flrength of body exhibited the pre- 
ceding day ; induced fome of his brethren to 
hope that a fufpenfion of animation only, had 
taken place; the ufual means of recovery 
•were accordingly tried for fome time but 
all in vain : the fcene was finally clofed. 
He died in the fixty-third year of his age. 
His remains were depofited in the Friend's 
burial ground, Arch-ftreet ; and his funeral 
was conducted agreeably to a defire he often 
expreffed; without the ridiculous pomp of a 
ceremonious interment, but in a plain man- 
ner, and itriQly fuitable to the excellent re- 
gulations of that religious fociety. It was 
attended by the members of the Philofophi- 
cal fociety, his medical brethren of the col- 
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lege, and thofe numerous citizens who knew 
his worth, and will long regret his death.* 

Tne pei fun of Dr. Jones, was about the 
middle fize j his chert was moderate, but per- 
fectly well formed; his habit was thin, owing 
to his conftant aftiiaion with the afthma. His 
eye was qiuck and penetrating, his counten- 
ance cheerful but fedate, and his whole de- 
portment was eafy, tho' polite. Far from imi- 
tating thofe little minds, who attempt to acquire 
the confidence and refpett of their fellow citi- 
zens, by a pompous conduft, and affe&ed 

* I cannot refrain inferting here the notice of the Penn- 
fylvania hofpitai, above referred to; as conveying the fenfe 
they entertained of his upright conduft in the difcharge of his 
profeflional duty to the inititution. 

" Pemfyl-vcinia hofpital, 27th June, 1791- 

" AT A MEETING OF THE MANAGERS. 

«« Report is now made of the death of cur valuable 
" friend the late Dr. John Jones, who died the 23d. inft. 
" after a few days illnefs. 

" The managers fincerely regret, the lofs which the 
« public fuftains by the removal of this able, and emi- 
« nent phyfician ; in a particular manner, they lament its 
« effects on the interefts of this institution, wherein they 
« have had opportunities of obferving, that during his 
*' attendance for about eleven years ; by a cheerful exer- 
« tion of his uncommon abilities, through the bleffing 
" of Providence, he hath faved the lives of a number 
" of patients in the moil difficult and intricate cafes." 
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diftance, he was free and eafy of accefs; for 
as he owed his fame and reputation neither to 
powerful friends or connexions; nor any of 
thofc lucky circumfiances, which exclufively 
of abilities fo frequently determine the fortune 
of phyficians in fatiaties; but rofe into the ef- 
teem of his fellow citizens, folely by merit, fo 
he depended upon this alone, for the continu- 
ance of that intereft and fupport in the profef- 
fion by which he lived. There was notwith- 
flanding, fuch a gravity of appearance, and 
dignity of manners, (the outward image of his 
elevated mind,) which never failed to com- 
mand refpect and efteem. Few perfons have 
died more fincerely regretted; for few perfons 
poffefTed more of thofe engaging qualities, 
which render a man eftimable, either in his pro- 
fessional character, or private capacity, than 
Dr. Jones. His converfation was of the moft 
pleafing and interesting kind; while his lan- 
guage flowed in that eafy fpontaneous manner, 
which evinced at once how little it was itudied ; 
he at the fame time enlivened it, by a fprightly 
vein of wit which delighted as well as com- 
manded the attention of the hearer. He was 
however never known to make ufe of it, to the 
injury or even embaraflment of another, as is 
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frequently done by thofe who poffefs that pow- 
er, and who would rather fuffer the rifque of 
hurting the feelings of their friend, than loofe 
the mirth that wasraifedat his expence. He was 
fond of the belles lettres, and read much poetry 
of the bed authors, whofe happy expreffions he 
had the utmofl: readinefs in introducing, and 
applying to proper and feafonable parts of a 
converfation. He had feen much of life, and 
his memory fuffered few things toefcape, which 
his obl'ervation or judgment induced him to 
think worthy of retaining. Thefe accomplish- 
ments rendered him amoft agreeable, as well as 
entertaining and inflru£ling companion ; and 
being joined to profeffional merit, ferved to fix 
and fecure the regard of his friends in a mod 
powerful and remarkable manner. 

As a furgeon, Dr. Jones flood at the head 
of the profeffion in this country ; and he may 
be defervedly confidered, as the chief in- 
ftrument in efFe&ing the remarkable revo- 
lution in that branch of the healing art, which 
is now fo apparent ; by lying afide the former 
complicated modes of praftice, and fubfti- 
tuting thofe which are plain and fimple. The 
operation to which he principally confined 
himfelf for many of the laft years of his life 
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was that of lithotomy ; and bis fuccefs in this 
difficult and important object of a furgeon's 
duty, was great indeed. In feveral cafes, in 
which I had an opportunity of feeing him ope- 
rate, and the honor of being one of his affift- 
ants, during the period of my furgical purfuits 
under his direction, I was (truck with the 
calm, and firm manner, in which he proceeded 
in the moft difficult cafes ; and the regularity, 
and eafe with which he finifhed the operation, 
when the molt untoward circumfiances took 
place. Even in the month before his death, 
in a moft capital and nice operation, there did 
not appear to be any diminution of that dex- 
terity and fteadinefs of hand, for which he 
had always been fo remarkable ; and of which 
thofe not half his age might have boafted. 
From long practice alfo ; and frorn that readi- 
nefs which appeared to be constitutional ; he 
had acquired a facility in operating, to which 
few furgeons have arrived ; I have feldom 
known him longer than three minutes in litho- 
tomy, and he has fometimes finifhed the whole 
in one minute and a half! Happy however, as 
he was, both as to the manner, and fortunate 
as to the event of the operation ; he was not 
fo anxious about the fhortnefs of the time in 
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which it was performed as to the cer taint) 
of its fuccefs. Like his great mailer Pott, 
he reprobated the practice frequently purfu- 
ed, of counting the motions of a furgeons hand 
by a flop watch, like a jockey does thofe of his 
horfe's feet; from a conviction that furgeons, 
and particularly young ones, on their firil out- 
fct, have fometimes injudicioufly haftened an 
operation, with a view of fhewing their dex- 
terity to bv-ftanders, who often judge of mer- 
rit by the circumftance ; and have thereby ma- 
terially injured their patients. * Re/pice jinem,' 
was the rule of his conduQ, as it ought to be 
of every furgeon and phyfician ; and as much 
as he attended to the fhortnefs of the opera- 
tion, as connected with the important confider- 
ation of alleviating pain ; he neverthelefs con- 
fidered it of fecondary confequence, and ra- 
ther wiflied to accomplilh that well, in a little 
longer time ; than flight his work by a ftudied 
difpatch. 

Connected with this part of his profeflional 
character; was his merit as an accoucheur; 
and in this difficult and important branch, 
his fuccefs was great. During the profecution 
of his ftudies in Europe, he paid particular at- 
tention to this fubjecl; and availed himfelfof 
G 
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every opportunity, to become qualified to prac- 
rifeit; both by a Uriel: attendance upon the 
various hofpitals founded for this particular 
purpofe; and upon the private practice of the 
different profefTors. In the lectures which he 
himfelf delivered in the college of New- York ; 
he dwelt much upon this fubjeci, and he may 
juftly be confidered as the firft, who gave the 
medical ftudents of that fhte, a proper and 
rational notion of the art. Convinced that 
nature, or more properly {peaking, the ex- 
ertions of the system, were in the greateft 
number of inftances fufficient for its own ne- 
ceflities ; he feldom had recourfe to thofe ar- 
tificial aids, by the frequent ufe of which, the 
lives of the fubjects were formerly often endan- 
gered ; and whofe general neglecr, now marks 
fuch an sera in the biftory of the art. In cafes 
however, of abfolute neceffity, which fome- 
times though fortunately feldom occur ; he 
never failed to derive from them every pofTible 
aid; and while on the one hand, his becom- 
ing modefty, and delicacy of deportment not 
only marked the gentleman, but held him 
doubly dear to the female fexj his expertnels 
in operating notwithstanding his averfion from 
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foreign affiftancc, fufhcicntly teftified his know- 
ledge of its ufe. 

The merit of Dr. Jones as a phyfician, was 
likewile confiderable. Though educated in 
the fchool of Boerhaave ; he never profeffed 
an implicit faith on that, or any other fyfte- 
matic : he was guided by juft general princi- 
ples, and he varied his praQice like every 
judicious phyfician, with the varying circum- 
ftances of the cafe. The works of the great 
Cullen did not make their appearance, until 
fome years after hehad been in practice ; and 
though more free from error than thofe of the 
former; yet the modes of practice often ne- 
ceffary to follow in this country; differed fo 
widely from thofe laid down by this eminent 
profefior; convinced him of the impoffibility 
of its univerfal eftablifhment or even gene- 
ral application to a people; whofe conilitu- 
tions, Rate of fociety, and manners were as 
widely different, as their refpe&ive countries 
were diftant. The fuccefs of his practice, 
was the belt proof of the truth of his princi- 
ples, and of the judgment which dire&ed their 
application. He lamented the imperfeaion 
of the fcience, and never refufed the adopti- 
on of any rational means of increafing its cer- 
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tainty, or the ufe of any remedy becaufe it 
was new, which had been fanclioned by expe- 
rience; and had reafon and probability to re- 
commend it; on the other hand, the caution 
with which he gave way to many much famed 
antidotes whole fhort lived reputation proved 
their merit; marked him the fafe and prudent 
praftioner. 

There was one particular trait in the cha- 
racter of Dr. Jones, which as affording a very 
ufeftil leflbn of inftruction, deferves to be 
mentioned. This was the uncommon caution 
which he oMerved in giving advice in the con- 
cerns of others. It has been very properly ob- 
lerved, that advice to mod perfons, is difa- 
greeable for two reafons ; firfr, becaufe it im- 
plies a Superiority in the counsellor which few 
perfons can brook, and fecondly becaufe it 
indicates a certain degree of wifdom, in which 
the perfon to whom the advice is given, is 
fuppofed to be deficient. Thofe likewife, 
who on all occafions are mod ready to give 
advice, it is well known, are not always the 
moft acceptable advifers : even in cafes where 
it may be apparently afked in fmccrity, it may 
frequently never be intended to be followed, 
and probably was only obtained with a view of 
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bearing diverfity of opinions upon the fame 
fubjea. Fully perfuaded of this truth, Dr. 
Jones made it a rule, never to offer advice, 
and fcldom to give it, except he had well 
grounded aflurance that it was alked in fin- 
cerity ; and in this cafe, when demanded upon 
a fubjea, concerning which he thought him- 
felf capable of informing ; he feldom krupled 
to give it, obferving at the fame time, never 
to make ufe of any perfuafion to induce it to 
be followed, but left the party to decide for 
themfelves. A condua highly meritorious 
and worthy of imitation by all men in fuperior 
itations of life ; to whom recourfe is frequently 
had in cafes of difficulty. But contrary to 
this, how frequently do we obferve advice 
given, and the greateft perfuafion made ufe of 
to inforce it, even where it never was re- 
quired : the confequence of which is, that the 
plan originally formed is laid afide, and the 
new one propofed, adopted in its room; and 
as fuccefs does Dot always coincide with our 
expeaation, however flattering the profpea, 
may at firft appeared; the perfon, in cafe of 
failure who was lo ready with his advice, juft- 
ly obtains the reproach of thole who were fo 
unfortunate, as to be governed by his countel. 
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Upon the extenfive theatre of human events, 
this fcene frequently takes place, and affords 
room for very important deductions to thofe 
who can grow wife by example, and profit by 
precept. For my own part, his conduct, to 
me, upon propofing to him a favorite plan, 
which atfirft promHed much profit, but eventu- 
ally verified his prediction, by turning out 
a ruinous project ; will forever leave an indeli- 
ble impreiiion on my mind; and it was in 
obedience to his happy counfel, that I may in 
all probability afcribe the continuation of my 
exigence, which enables me thus to record the 
hiitory of my prefervation. 

The fame prudential motives, which influ- 
enced Dr. Jones, in the above particular, like- 
wife fhewed themfelves, in the caution with 
which he contracted friendships. The beft 
knowledge, and that which is of the greater! 
advantage to mankind, is what we derive from 
from experience. In the early part of his life, 
he had fuffered as I was informed by the vil- 
lainy of a man, in whole honor he had the 
greateft reafon to confide ; and dear as the 
price was, at which this fpecimen of human, 
nature was afforded, it was not purcbafed in 
vain : it taught him a icfion by which he profited 
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during the remainder of his life; and pointed 
out the neceflity of not plaeing fuch implicit 
confidence in men, who though they Ihevv a Ipe- 
cious outhde garb of friendfhip, are aQuated 
lolely by felf-interett in their apparently difin- 
terefted conduB. Thus cautious however in 
contracting friendships, yet when tried worth 
had induced him to form an attachment, he was 
fincere and firm. His friend(hip,did not (hew 
itfclf by thofe convulfive afts of generofity, 
which fomctimes are performed; but in a con- 
itant and uniform d'tfpofition, which was ready 
to aflifl. in the hour when moll needed: not 
like the burning of a [torching fun from be- 
hind a cloud, which brings on difeafc while 
it flatters with health; but like the moderate 
and gentle funfhine which imparts health to 
the body and ferenity to the mind. 

He is now gone to that " country from 
whofe bourn no traveller returns ;" and while 
we mourn his lofs, let us if poiTible derive in- 
ftruaion from the record of his life. To my 
fellow members of the profeffion, and efpe- 
cially to thofe, who are about to commence 
their medical career, I would fet him as a pat- 
tern every way worthy of imitation. He 
was their friend while living, and he contri- 
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buted much to their improvement by his la- 
bours. Like him, let them entertain a juft 
fenfe of the dignity of the medical profeffion ; 
let them rely upon actual merit, and real 
worth for their advancement, and defpife 
every art that would tend to raife them in the 
efteem among mankind, upon any other, than 
this folid and fubftantial bans. May the 
bright pattern he exhibited ftimulate them 
and every member of the profeffion to the 
attainment of fimilar excellencies, and may 
the recollection of his virtues fo operate, that 
while we lament the lofs which the profeffion 
has fuffered, we may endeavour, like him, 
to deferve equally well of fociety. 
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T O 

DOCTOR THOMAS CADWALADER, 

PHYSICIAN in PHILADELPHIA, 
SIR, 

WHILE fpeculative philofophers are 
difputing about the origin of evil, and 
foundation of morals; and furious bigots, con- 
tending for different modes of faitb, the prac- 
tical good man, will, endeavour to employ 
himfelf in alleviating thofe evils which he 
finds incident to human nature, without too 
vain and curious an inquiry into caufes, the 
nature and operation of which, lie far beyond 
the narrow limits of human underflanding. 

The prefent calamitous fituation of this 
once happy country, in a peculiar manner, de- 
mands the aid and affiftance of every virtu- 
ous citizen : and though few men are poflef- 
fed of thofe fuperior talents, which are requi- 
fite to heal fuch mighty evils,* as now threaten 
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the whole body politic with ruin and delega- 
tion ; yet, every man has it in his power to con- 
tribute fomething towards fo defirable an end ; 
and if he cannot cure the fatal difeafes of his 
unfortunate country ; it will, at leaft, afford 
him fome confolation, to have poured a little 
balm into her bleeding wounds. 

Influenced by thefe motives, I have endea- 
voured to feleci the fentiments of the belt 
modern furgeons upon the treatment of thofe 
accidents, which are moll likely to attend our 
prefent unnatural conteft; and as many of the 
gentlemen engaged in that fervice are young 
men whofe opportunities of inftruclion or 
practice, have been confined within narrow li- 
mits; I flatter myfelf, that luch of them, at 
leaft, as are confeious of their own defects, 
will find in the piece, no unufeful guide. To 
you, whofe whole life has been one continued 
fcene of benevolence and humanity; the molt 
feeble efforts to foften human mifery, and 
fmooth the bed of death ; will, I know, be an 
acceptable prefent, however fhort the well 
meant zeal of the author, may fall of his pur- 
pofe. Nor will you fufpect. me of the vanity 
of fuppofing, I fhali convey any thing new or 
inftructive to men of knowledge and experi- 
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ence in their profeffion, much lefs to yourfelf; 
to whofe excellent precepts, both in phyfic 
and morals, I owe the bed and earlier! leflbns 
of my life; and if I have attained to any de- 
gree of estimation with my fellow citizens, it 
is with the mod fincere and heartfelt pleafure, 
that I publickly acknowledge the happy 
fource. — That your virtuous life may be long 
continued as a blefling to yourfelf, your friends 
and your country, is the ardent wifh, of your 
Mod obliged friend, 

and affectionate kinfman, 

JOHN JONES. 

N E VV-YO RK, 12th October, 1775. 



INTRODUCTION. 

TO THE 

STUDENTS AND YOUNG PRACTITIONERS IN 

SURGERY, TROUGHOUT AMERICA. 

GENTLEMEN. 

r I ^ H E following remarks and obfervations, 
were thrown together, under the difad- 
vantageous circumftances of ill health, and a 
variety of occupations, which allowed little 
leifure for compofition; and I flatter myfelf 
the apparent neceffity for fome immediate pro- 
duction of this nature, will apologize for 
thofe defecls which a difccrning reader will 
readily difcover. If any of you, by obferving 
the following rules, mould fave the life, or even 
limb of but one citizen, who has bravely expof- 
ed himlelf in defence of his country, I fhall 
think myfelf richly rewarded for my labour. In 
the mean time, inftead of attempting an idle 
panegyric upon the moll ufeful of all arts, per- 
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mit me to point out to you Tome of the mod 
eflential duties and qualifications of a good fur- 
geon ; the proper requifites of which refpecla- 
ble character, are only to be found in a liberal 
education; which furnifhes every means of 
acquiring the knowledge, that mult be ripen- 
ed by experience, and graced by the conftant 
practice of attention, tendernefs, and humani- 
ty. A judicious furgeon will always find 
his powers and abilities of affifting the wretch- 
ed proportionable to the time he has (pent, 
and the pains he has bellowed, in acquiring 
the proper knowledge of his profeflion. 

In molt European countries, an invidious 
diftinction has prevailed, between phyfic and 
furgery ; but in this part of the world the two 
profeflions are generally united; indeed both 
thefe branches of medicine, are, in the very na- 
ture of things fo intimately connected; as not 
to admit of abfolute feparation, without mani- 
feft injury to each. As a curious and interest- 
ing fact in the hiftory of furgery, may ferve 
to illuftrate this opinion ; I hope a fhort di- 
grefiion will not be deemed wholly uninftruc- 
tive, or foreign to the prefent purpofe. 

At the revival of letters in Europe ; whe n a 
cultivation of the languages had opened the 
treafures of the Greek and Latin writers, there 
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arofe a number of great men, in all the differ- 
ent branches of fcience : but what was very 
peculiar to the ftate of furgery, particularly 
in Italy and Germany, is, that this fcience was 
cultivated and praclifed by the fame men who 
ftudied and praciifed phyfic ; fo that the fame 
perfons were at once admirable furgeons, and 
excellent phyficians ; and it is precifely at this 
sera, that a crowd of celebrated men arofe, 
whofe works will forever do honour to them- 
felves and their profeffion. 

But it was not long before the operation of 
fome of thofe paffions, which have fo much in- 
fluence in the affairs of mankind; occafioned 
the decline, and almoft total extinction of fur- 
gery. The exterior of this fcience, has no- 
thing pleafing or attractive in it, but is rather 
difgufting to nice, timid, and delicate perfons: 
its objects too; except in time of war, lying 
chiefly among the poor and lower clafs of 
mankind; do not excite the induftry of the 
ambitious or avaricious, who find their belt ac- 
count among the rich and great ; for this rea- 
fon thofe illuftrious men who were at once 
great phyficians and furgeons, abandoned the 
mod difagreeable and unprofitable part of 
their profeffion, to follow that branch alone, 
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which at once gratified their eafe, their ava- 
rice, and their ambition. This regulation gave 
rife to the fecond Itate of forgery. The me- 
dical furgeons, in quitting the exercife ofthe 
art, retained the right of direQing the barbers, 
to whom the operations and external applica- 
tions of furgery were committed : from this 
reparation, the furgeon was no longer one and 
the fame individual, but a monurous and un- 
natural compofition of two perfons ; of aphyfi- 
cian who arrogated to himfelf an exclufive 
knowledge of fcience, (and confequeutly the 
right of direaing,) and a furgeon operator, to 
whom the mere manual part was committed. 

The danger of this feparation ofthe fcience 
of furgery from the art of operating was not 
at firft percieved. The great mailers who had 
exercifed furgery as well as phyfic, were (till 
alive ; and the dexterity they had acquired, was 
fufficient to direct and affia tire automaton, 
or mere operator; but as icon as this Hippo- 
cratic race of men, as Fallopius juftly fHles 
them, were no more, the progrefs of furgery 
was not only retarded, but the art itfelf was al- 
moft extinguifhed, little more than the bare 
name remaining: hence that animated and af- 
feaing piaure, which Cafar Magatus, the Ve- 

B 
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nitian phyfician, drew, of the mifery of thofe 
unfortunate citizens who languifhed without 
refource, under the moft cruel and painful dif- 
eafes, which were formerly cured with certain- 
ty; but the patients were then abandoned to 
their wretched fate, as the moft favourable al- 
ternative ; for they could but perifh by the fe- 
verity of the difeafe, and they were fure to die, 
by the ignorance of their operator. 

The fatal confequences of a total fepara- 
tion of phyfic and furgery, are fo ftrikingly 
exemplified in this remarkable epocha of the 
fcience; that I think it may ferve as a fuffi- 
cient proof, of the erroneous conclufions of a 
late celebrated profeflor of phyfic at Edin- 
burgh : who in an excellent difcourfe upon 
the duties and offices of a phyfician, is of opi- 
nion, that the art of furgery would be more 
advanced, by confining the profefTors of it to 
mere manual operation, under the direction 
of an able phyfician, than it could be by thofe 
who practife promifcuoufly the different 
branches of medicine. It is with the utmoft 
diffidence and reluBance, that I prefumc to 
differ with fo truly liberal a charader as 
that of Dr. Gregory, but as truth is the 
grand object of our mutual enquiries, and that 
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upon a Tubjca the moft ufeful and interefting 
to mankind, no names however great or re- 
fpeddble, mould implicitly influence our re- 
fearches. 

For this reafon, though I readily grant that 
a divifion of the practical part of medicine, in- 
to two different branches, may, by confining 
each to a more frequent attention to the fame 
objects produce a degree of perfection which 
a more promifcuous practice could never ar- 
rive at ; yet I muft at the fame time declare, 
that I can almoft as readily conceive the pofli- 
bility of feeing a good play performed by 
Punch's company of comedians, actuated by 
their director, as to fee a number of furgeon 
machines, perform difficult and delicate ope- 
rations, under the directions of their medical 

matters. 

In fhort, the variety of difficult operations, 
performed with fuch fuperior fuccefsand fafe- 
ty, by the prcfent race of furgeons, who are 
diftinguifhed for their knowledge in every 
branch of medical learning, is an evident proof 
of the benefit refulting to operators from a 
more liberal mode of education ; and I think 
it can no longer remain a doubt with any un- 
prejudiced perfon, that an enlightened mind, 
united to the perfon of the operator, muft and 
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will conflitute the mod accomplifhed and fuc- 
cefsful furgeon. 

For thefe reafons, furgery may, with great 
propriety, be divided into medical and manu- 
al ; — the firft comprehends an infinite variety 
of difeafes, which require the affidance of both 
internal and external applications; the lad is 
confined to thofe cafes which admit of relief 
from the hand alone, or affifted by inftru- 
ments. 

Hence it will appear very evident, how 
neceffary it is for afludent in furgery, to make 
himfelf thoroughly acquainted with mod of the 
branches of medicine, which arc requifite to 
form an accomplifhed phyfician. 

Befides a competent acquaintance with 
the learned languages, which are to lay the 
foundation of every other acquifition ; he 
mud poffefs an accurate knowledge of the 
ftructure of the human body, acquired not on- 
ly by attending anatomical lectures, but by 
frequent diffections of dead bodies with his 
own hands. 

This practice cannot be too warmly recom- 
mended to the fludents in furgery : It is from 
this fource that they mud derive any adequate 
notions of the animal ceconomy or phyfiology. 
Cbemidry*, and materia medica are, alfovery 
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neceffary to a right underftanding of phar- 
macy or compofition. 

To thefe fliouldbe added forae progrefs in 
the mathematics and mechanics, which I will 
venture to affert may be applied with muck 
more utility and fafety to the icience of furgc- 
ry, than phyfic. But there mud be a happi- 
nefs, as well as art, to complete the character 
of the great furgeon. He ought to have firm 
fteady hands, and be able to ufe both alike ; a 
ftrong clear fight, and above all, a mind calm 
and intrepid, yet humane and compaffionate, 
avoiding every appearance of terror and cru- 
elty to his patients, amidft the moll fevere 
operations. 

From this fliort view of the nature and ex- 
tent of the art of furgery j it will evidently ap- 
pear, how neceflary an early and diligent pur- 
fuit of thofe branches of knowledge, which 
are to lay the foundation of future eminence, 
is to the young ftudent, who will not find it fo 
eafily attainable as the generality of pupils are 
apt to imagine. To be proficients in an art 
which requires reiterated experiment; and 
whole fubjett is liable to Co much variation, 
not only requires a good deal of time, but 
much fagacity and judgment. The great va- 
riety of habits and coniiitutions, and the fre- 
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quent complications of difeafes with each 
other, conftitutes an ample field for contemp- 
lation ; and he who runs haftily through, will 
not be likely to reap much benefit from fcamp- 
ering round the wards of an hofpital, and 
reading a general fyftem of furgery, which are 
too often the beft foundation for practice, 
that many gentlemen can boaft : But if a man 
duly reflects upon the importance of that art, 
in the excrcife of which, health and life, the 
greateft of human bleffings are concerned ; 
he will deem himfclf accountable for all er- 
rors, into which ignorance or inattention muft 
infallibly betray him. 

In new fettled countries however; where 
opportunities of improvement are not within 
the reach of every ftudent ; many gentlemen 
are obliged to fet out in practice, with fuch a 
flock of knowledge as they are able to acquire 
under the tuition of a fingle matter, who may, 
himfelf alfo often (land in need of inftruction. 
To fuch gentlemen I would earneftly recom- 
mend a diligent, attentive, and repeated pe- 
rufal of the belt Englifh pra&ical writers, 
among whom Mr. Pott, in my humble opi- 
nion, claims the firft and mod diflinguifhed 
rank. Mr. Bromfield's chirurgical remarks, 
contain a great deal of ufeful iuliruction upon 
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Tome of the interelling and difficult difeafes in 
furgery. — The writings of Mr. Sharp, Mr. 
Goocb, and Mr. White of Manchester, alfo 
merit a very attentive perufal -, and the Medi- 
cal Obfervations of London and Edinburgh, 
abound with a great variety of ufeful and in- 
itruclive cafes, both in phyfic and furgery — • 
Monficur Le Dran, whofe works are well 
tranflated into Englifh, is the mofl celebrated 
writer'amongft the French: his obfervations 
are the refult of found learning, and a prodi- 
gious experience of fixty years, both in the 
army, as well as capital of the kingdom ; his 
laft work entitled " confultations>" is peculiarly 
defigned for the affiftance, and instruction of 
young pracVuioners in furgery. As to thofe 
gentlemen, who will neither read nor reafon, 
but practife at a venture, and fport with the 
lives and limbs of their fellow-creatures, I 
can only with Dr. Huxham, advife them feri- 
oufly toperufe the fixth commandment, which 
is, " Thoujhalt not kill." 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF WOUNDS IN GENERAL. 

A WOUND is very accurately defined by 
the great Boerhaave, to be a " recent 
and bloody folution of the union of a foft part, 
by a hard and fharp body in motion, preffed 
againft it, or refilling it." It is obvious from 
this definition, that the fubje6t of a wound is 
a foft part, and we learn from modern anato- 
my, that the foft parts of a human body area 
congeries of veffels of different kinds; and 
hence there can be no wound without a divi- 
fion of veffels of many different feries : No 
fanguiferous artery can be divided, without 
the veffels of almoft every different kind being 
wounded; for the coats of this artery being 
made up of other fmaller veffels, and thefe 
again of a flill finer texture, till we come to 
the fmalleft ; it is evident by a fimple wound 
of a fanguiferous artery, the ferous and lym- 
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itic vcflcls are divided, with the membranes 
and mufcular fibres conftitute the mui- 

cular coat of the artery ; hence it is obvious, 
that a very (light wound may injure all the 
congeries of veffels of which the foft parts arc 
compofed. 

Thofc wounds therefore are mortal, which 
are infliclcd in thofc parts, whole cohsdion is 
infeparable from life ; every wound therefore, 
which deftroys the free influx of the blood into 
the heart, and its expulfion from it, muft be 
inevitably mortal. For this reafon, every 
wound of the aorta muft be attended with cer- 
tain death, as no amilance of art, can poffibly 
be applied to {top the haemorrhage; other 
wounds may, if left to themfelves become 
mortal ; but by the timely help of art, the 
danger of death may be removed, as in wounds 
of the arteries of the limbs, where the tourni- 
quet may be applied till the bleeding verTel 
can be taken up by a ligature ; and in the re- 
ports given in by furgeons to judges of courts, 
thefe circumftances ought carefully to be ad- 
verted to, and diftinguifhed. Many wounds 
alio in themfelves not mortal, may be render- 
ed fo by neglect or erroneous treatment ; this 
frequently happens to foldiers and feamen in 
C 
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the day of battle, when the multiplicity of 
cafes prevents the furgeoYis from paying a pro- 
per attention to all, hence many. die of haemorr- 
hages which might have been flopped, and 
extravaffttions under the cranium, which the 
application of the trepan might have relieved. 
Errors in practice have the fame fatal confe- 
quence ; perfons falling into a deliquium, from 
a great lofs of blood, who by proper nourifh- 
ing broths, might have been recovered; have' 
loft their lives by an injudicious exhibition of 
fpirituous liquors, which by their ftimulus 
upon the veffels, produce frefli haemorrhages. 
The effects too of wounds, are various, ac- 
cording to the variety of actions exercifed 
while the wounded part was entire, nor is there 
a lefs variety of names, forms and effects in 
wounds, arifing from the diverfity of the 
wounding caufe, and hence the incifed, the 
contufed, the lacerated, and the punQured 
wound. 

If in a healthy and robuft body, a wound be 
made in a vifible place, not nourifhed by any 
large artery ; the following phcenomena arife ; 
provided the orifice of the wound be defended 
from the colu, from air, and exficcation. 
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Firft, the parts between which the wound- 
ing caufe is forced, recede from each other 
more and more, though the caufe be removed, 
unlefs in punclured wounds, which are very 
(mail. 2<ily. The blood flows with more or 
lefs impetuofity according to the fize of the 
wounded veflels ; but by degrees (tops fponta- 
neoufly, the elafticity of the arteries contract- 
ing their bleeding orifices. 3dly. A fanguine- 
ous cruft is formed in the cavity of the wound, 
the blood naturally coagulating when extrava- 
fated, and acquiring a degree of drynefs from 
the contiguous air. 4thly. A diluted redd 
thin liquor flows from it,refembling the wafli- 
ings of new killed flefh ; this happens from the 
contraclion of the larger veflels, while the 
ferous and lymphatic difcharge their contents. 
5thly. The lips of the wound begin to look i 
become praeternaturally hot, painful, tun 
and retorted, while the bottom becomes more 
prominent, the fat riling into the apperture of 
the wound, and there degenerating. 6thly. 
A flight fever, accompanied with thirft is exci- 
ted j thefe latter fymptoms happen only in 
pretty large wounds, but the former occur in 
all, where there is a proper degree of vital 
force; and hence :rates tells us, that 
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when fevcre wounds are inflicted, if a tumor 
does not fuccccd, it is a very bad fign, and the 
fame admirable old furgeon as well as phyfici- 
an very juftly lays it down as one of moll im- 
portant rule> g e ty, " that on the third 
and fourth days, wounds are by no means to 
be difturbed ; and that v:e are at this time to 
abflain from all fearches with the probe, and 
every thing that may irritate them." 

7thly. About the fourth day, fooncr or la- 
ter, according to the age of the patient 
and heat of the weather, a white, pinguious, 
equal matter, called pus, is generated in the 
wound ; and this produces very happy effe&s, 
by ieparating the lacerated veflels and extra- 
valated fluids from the found parts which then 
grow up a-frefh. Hence laudable pus is ef- 
teeraed by furgeons one of the bell figns. 8thly. 
At this time the rednefs, heat, tumor, pain, 
retorfion of the lips, and fever, ceafe, or are 
greatly diminifhed ; for all thefe fymptoms 
arife in confequence of an obitruction in the 
circulation, from a contraction of the orifices 
of the wounded veflels, which a proper fupura- 
tion removes; and this flage of the difeafe is 
called by furgeons, the time of digeftion. 
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9thly. The cavity of the wound is generally 
filled up with new flefli ; and the margins be- 
coming white, bluifh, foft and equal are unit- 
ed. Laftly, the wound becomes dry, and is 
covered with a cicatrix or fear/' 

From the preceding account* of the pro- 
grefs of nature, in the healing of wounds in 
healthy bodies; it may eafily be perceived, 
how fmall a fhare art can juftly boait in this 
very extenlive branch of the difeafes in furge- 
ry. And yet, how many infallible, healing 
balfams, and wonderful nostrums have been, 
and frill are impofed upon the world, not only 
by quacks and empiricksj but by too many, 
whofe education and knowledge of the animal 
ceconomy, fhould render them incapable of 
low artifice, or ignorance of nature's admirable 
efforts for her own relief. It was this fenlible 
and attentive obfervation of nature's opera- 
tions, which rendered Hippocrates fo judici- 
ous a furgeon, without thofe helps which we 
derive from the great modern difcoveries in 
anatomy and phyfiology ; and the fame good 
fenfe and obfervation, renders the pra&ice of 
the prefent Engl i 111 furgeons, particularly in 

* Which is taken from Boerhaave. 
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wounds, fo much more fcmple and plain, than 
that of the furgeons of other nations. 

Mr. Sharp, in his excellent introduction to 
the operations of furgcry, recommends nothing 
but dry, loft lint, to recent wounds, which is 
generally the bell application through the 
whole courfe of the cure. At flrft, it reftrains 
the haemorrhage with lefs injury than any ftyp- 
tic medicines; and afterwards, by abforbing 
the matter, which is at firft thin and acrimoni- 
ous, it becomes, in effeft, the beft digeftive : 
during incarnation, it is the foftcft medium 
that can be applied between the roller and ten- 
der granulations; and at the fame time, an 
eafy comprefs on the fprouting fungus. 

For thefe reafons I (hall not recommend 
any ointments for recent wounds, unlefs iome 
mild, foft one, to fprcad on a pledget of tow, 
to cover the lint. 

When a wound degenerates into fo bad a 
{late as to refill this fimple method of treat- 
ment; and lofes that healthy, fiorid appear- 
ance which characterizes a recent wound ; it 
is then denominated an ulcer, which is diflin- 
guifhed by various names, according to the dif- 
ferent appearances 'of the fore, the peculiar ha- 
bit of body, or particular difeafe attending the 
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patient. But as this branch of furgery docs 
not come within my prefent plan, I mail pro- 
ceed to give a fhort account of the ufual divi- 
sion of wounds. Previoufly to this however, 
I beg leave to offer a few remarks upon the 
do£lrine of inflammation ; a fubjecl of which 
every perfon, who intends to pra&ife furgery, 
mould endeavour to acquire jufl: and accurate 
ideas ; for from this caufe a great many dif- 
eafes arife, which require the affiftance of chi- 
rurgical operations; and it is always more or 
lefs, the confequence of operations themfelves, 
as well as of wounds, fra&ures, dislocations, 
and other accidents. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF INFLAMMATION 



WITHOUT entering into any minute 
phyfiological investigation of the 
theory of inflammation, which would be in- 
confiftentwithmyprelent plan; I fhall content 
myfelf with faying, that irritation, and pain, 
however they may be occafioned ; are at all 
times its immediate or proximate caufes ; and 
that, in molt cafes, if we can prevent thefe, we 
fhall proportionably prevent, or at lead leflen 
the fucceeding fymptoms of inflammation. 
This is to be done only by the immediate ex- 
hibition of anodynes, proportioned to the age 
and ftrength of the patient, and the feveirity of 
the complaint. Bleeding, gentle laxatives, 
warm baths, and foftcataplafms to the parts af- 
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fected, will all contribute towards this moll dc- 
firable purpofe, and fhould never be emitted; 
yet without premifmg opium, they will feldo^i 
avail in preventing inflammation. Let i 
carefully obferved however, that I here fup- 
pofe the furgeon to be prefect in the firit 
ftate of the difeafe, where prevention may 
be happily fubilituted for a cure. In other 
cafes, as frequently happens in the day of 
battle, when this timely application can- 
not be made; and when pain, continued for 
fome hours, has already induced a degree of 
heat, tenfion, rednefs and fwelling, a different 
mode of treatment becomes neceffary; for al- 
though anodyne medicines may lefien the vio- 
lence of the pain, they will not remove the 
fymptoms already occafioned by it: in this 
cafe, more copious evacuations, cooling me- 
dicines, a molt exact, diluting diet, and per- 
fect quiet of body mud be infilled on. 

A ilill different, and more difficult tafk pre- 
fents itfelf to the furgeon, when any of the 
tendinous and membranous parts are injured; 
for though thefe fubftances have little or no 
feeling in a found (late, yet when they are 
difeafed, they acquire a mod excuifite de- 
gree of fenfibility; and if to this third flate 
D 
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of the nature of inflammation, we add a 
fourth ; attended by a frafturc of the bones, 
it will comprife almoft every circumftance 
relative to the fubjecl in queftion. Here, 
all the fkill and attention of the furgeon, 
will be neceflary, to prevent, or allevi- 
ate the dangerous and too frequently fatal 
fymptoms of convulfion, abfcels, and gan- 
grene; which a more violent inflammation 
induces in this fpecies of wounds; where 
bleeding, joined to the general antiphlogistic 
method mult be more rigidly infifted on : — all 
ftimulating foreign bodies mull alfo be remov- 
ed ; anodynes exhibited according to the vio- 
lence of the pain and urgency of the fymp- 
toms. Abfceffes fhould be opened, and the 
firft appearance of gangrene obviated, by a 
more cordial nourifhing diet, fpirituous fo- 
mentations, and a liberal ufe of the bark. 
The application of all which remedies how- 
ever, will be particularly pointed out, in treat- 
ing of compound fractures diftinftly. In the 
mean time, I fhall proceed to take fome no- 
tice of the ufual divifion of wounds. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF THE DIVISION OF WOUNDS. 

WOUNDS have been generally divid- 
ed into four different fpecies; the 
incijcd, the punctured, the lacerated, and the 
contufed; each of which, although they are all 
attended with a greater or lefs degree of the 
fame f'ymptoms ; and require the fame gene- 
ral treatment; have fome peculiarities, which 
render this diftinclion both ufeful and necef- 

fary. 

The fimple incifed wound, when unattend- 
ed with any confiderable haemorrhage, or 
great lofs of fubftancc : is always to be heal- 
ed by what furgeons call the firft intention ; 
which confifts in approaching the lips of the 
wound, until they come into the moll exa6t 
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conta£t, and preferving them in that fituation, 
by future or bandage, until the union is ac- 
complifhed. 

Whenever a wound will admit of this con- 
tact, by means of a flicking plafter, aflifted 
by the uniting bandage; the ufe of a future 
is unneceffary, and this is generally the cafe 
in fuperncial wounds, and even pretty deep 
ones of the limbs, when made in a longitu- 
dinal direction, where the uniting bandage can 
be affifteH with proper comprefles. But many 
oblique wounds, of the body and face, parti- 
cularly, will not admit of this mode of union; 
ami the ufe of the future becomes abfolutely 
neceflary. That fpecies of it ufually employ- 
ed in the union of common incifed wounds, 
is called the interrupted, and is to be per- 
formed in the following manner*. 

* This is the common method of performing the inter- 
rupter future, but Mr. Bell objects to it, and propofes the 
following. He directs that a thread be armed upon each 
end, with a needle, and each needle being inferted at the 
bottom of the wound, is to be pufhed outwardsy fo as to 
pafs at a proper diftance from the edge of the wound, 
When the needles are to be taken off, and the threads allow- 
ed to remain, until all the legatures are paffed, which the 
extent of the fore requires. If the pain attending the ia- 
flidtion of a wound be very violent, and does not abate by 
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After cleanfing the wound from coagulated 
blood, and all foreign bodies; let an affiftant 
approach the lips towards each other, and 
having meafured the depth of the wound 
with the eye, pafs the needle, previoufly dipt 
in oil, at fuch a dUrance from the edge of the 
lip, as will make it equal to the depth of the 
wound, and carry it out at the fame diftance 
on the oppofite fide ; then draw the ligature 
clofe enough to bring both lips into immedi- 
ate contact, without wrinkling or puckering 
the parts, and make a double knot : the num- 
ber of flitches mud be proportioned to the 
length of the wound. A good general rule 
will be, to ufe no more than are jufl: neceffa- 
ry to bring the lips into exaQ: contact, and 
this mode of pading the ligatures by defcrib- 
ing a kind of femicircle, will anfwer that in- 
tention perfectly, by approaching the lips 
from the bottom of the wound to its external 
furface. A piece of adhefive plalter, embrac- 

relaxing the mufcles of the part affected ; by the exhibition 
of an anodyne; or by the ufe of fuch internal or other reme- 
dies, as the Jlate of the fyftem may require, and where no 
extraneous body can be difcovered as the caufe of the pain; 
it may probably arife from a half divided nerve or tendon ; 
the cure in this cafe, is to cut through them, and then t» 
ufe the mcaas above mentioned. M. 
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ing a large portion of the external integu- 
ments on each fide, will contribute to £re- 
ferve the parts in their proper fituation. The 
ligatures mould be removed as foon as the 
union is compleated, which generally happens 
either the fecond, or third day, often in twen- 
ty. four hours. 

Punctured wounds, which do not penetrate 
into either cavity of the body, require no par- 
ticular mode of treatment, unlefs they are 
deep and winding, in which cafe fome dilata- 
tion of the external orifice becomes necefiary, 
in order to difcharge more freely any extra- 
vafated fluids, which might otherwife occa- 
fion troublefome and difagreeable abfeeffes*. 

* When the punctures do not extend to any great depth; 
foreign fubftances which may be introduced, can eafdy be 
extracted; and where no great inflammation fucceeds, the 
wound may for the mod part be healed by compreflion pro- 
perly applied. But in deep wounds which cannot be healed 
by the above treatment; the only certain means of obtaining 
a cure, is a free dilatation from one end to the other; as 
thereby all the extraneous bodies may be readily brought 
into view, and extracted, and thofe fpafmodic fymptoms, 
that follow the puncture of the tendon or nerve, may be re- 
moved; whenever therefore there is no danger from haemorr- 
hage, and no other caufe exifts, which in the judgement of 
the furgeon, may prevent the operation; it mould always be 
performed. The probe pointed bijioury, or fcalpcl and difca- 
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Surgeons are not entirely agreed in the 
method of treating lacerated wounds; fome 
advifing a removal of the lips, particularly, 
when large, while others contend for their 

tor have generally been ufed for this purpofe ; the former is 
certainly the preferable iriftrumenf, in all finiious wounds 
and ulcers, which do not extend far; yet as they are fre- 
quently of confiderablc depth or length ; I would recom- 
mend to furgeons, the ufe of the lithstome each'- of Frf.rk 
Cosme, as very convenient to open at once thofe deep finufles, 
that are attended with fuch great fenfibility as not to allow 
the patient to bear the protracted torture from repeated cut-, 
tings of the fcalpcl. I was witnefs to its ufe in a very deep 
finus, (the confeqnence of a large abfeefs,) which extended 
from the /pine of the 0/ ileum, to the lower part of the belly!; 
and the operator, Dr. Foulke, employed it with fuch advan- 
tage, as to quicknefs and faving of pain; that I determin- 
ed to ufe it in the flrft fimilar occafion that I mould meet 
with. A plate of the imtrument, together with the manner 
of ufing it, may be feen in Bell's furgery, Vol. II. 

The moft alarming fymptoms confequent on punctured 
wounds, are thofe of tetanus, or lock Jazu ; the cure of which 
dreadful difeafe, however important, cannot be inferted 
here; I would therefore refer the reader to Med. Inq. and 
Obf. by Dr. Benjamin Rufh Vol. I; to the Memoirs of 
Med. Soc. of Lond; and to the Tranfa&ions of College of 
Phyf. of Philad; where he will find feveral cafes of the effi- 
cacy of the tonic mode of treatment, as recommended by 
the above phyfician. In the Obf. on the weather, and dif- 
eafes of Philad; for June 1791? inferted in the Amer. Mu- 
feum ; I have alfo related two cafes of the fuccefsful ufe of 
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prefervation : but as the fkin, or common 
integument, is a mod ufeful, as well as orna- 
mental part of the human body, I believe it 
may belaid down as a very juft and general 
rule, to preferve as much of it as the nature 
of the cafe will admit ; we all know how rea- 
dily, raw tender parts will unite ; and where- 
ever moderate bandage can be applied, there 
is a good profpe6t of fuccefs from the attempt, 
which mould always therefore be made. If 
the torn lips are very unequal, they may be 
reduced nearly to the itate of a fimple incifed 
wound, by the affiftance of the knife; and a 
future will then not only forward the cure, 
but prevent deformity ; which every good 
furgeon will always endeavour to avoid. 

Severe contufed wounds have this peculiar 
circumftance attending them ; tbat the veffels 
having intirely loft their tone, are no longer 
able to circulate the contained fluids, or take 
up what are extravafated, by abforption, for 
which reafon, fuppuration mull inevitably fol- 

the fame excellent method, and in the number of the fame 
work, for the fucceeding Auguft, I have publifhed another 
cafe of the difeafe, which was cured by the late Dr. Han- 
baum, of Charlefton, South-Carolina, with the fame reme- 
dy after the ineffeclul administration of the old and oppo- 
f.te mode. M. 
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Jow ; and when an opening has not been 
made by the accident, it is the furgeon's duty 
at the proper time, to do it in the mod ad- 
vantageous manner, by making a large depen- 
ding orifice 3 and by the ufe pf warm difcuti- 
ent fomentations, and fpirituous embroca- 
tions, which we very uleful, and in common 
contufions, will be fuBicient to anfwer 
every intention, without any opening. It 
is very evident, that contufed wounds, un- 
der the preceding circumftances, will not ad- 
mit 01 the future with any degree of propriety, 
or profpeft of fuccefs. 

I fcarcely need obferve, that moderate eva- 
cuation, by bleeding, and gentle purging, to- 
gether with a low diet, are, in thefe cafes ab- 
folutely ncceflary. 

Wounds of the tendons, with a cutting in- 
ftrument, are now treated like other fimple 
incifed wounds; provided the extremities of 
the divided tendon can be brought into con- 
tact, and be preferved by means of a proper 
bandage in that fituation; no future is ever 
made ufe of. The tendo Achillis when rup- 
tured is often united in this way, by bending 
the knee, and relaxing the flexor mufcles of 
the lee while the foot is extended and pre- 
E 
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ferved in this fuuation, by a proper band- 
age. — Monfieur Le Dran*, recommends for 
this purpofe, a leather knee piece, to the pof- 
terior, and inferior part of which, a ftrap, of 
a foot in length, is fattened; then a piece of 
thin wood being fixed to the fole of an old 
flipper, and one end of it projecting near 
three inches beyond the heel, with a fhort 
flrap and buckle, to which that from the knee 
reaches, and admits of being drawn up fufH- 
ciently to bring the extremities of the divided 
tendon into perfect contact. The external 
wound is to be defended with an adhefive 
plaifter, and abfolute reft injoined, till the 
parts are united, which does not happen fome- 
times for feveral weeks, particularly, if any 
inflammation attends the wound. 

* A plate of a fimilar machine, invented by the late Dr. 
Monro for himfelf, with the manner of applying it, may 
be feen in Bell's Suigery, Vol. V. plate 68. M. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Or WOUNDS PENETRATING THE THORAX 
AND ABDOMEN. 



WOUNDS which enter either cavity, 
may be divided into three general 
clafles; fuch as are mortal: fuch as are necef- 
farily hazardous : and thofe which are acci- 
dently fo. Thefe diftinclions are founded in 
the ftruclure and office of the wounded parts, 
combined with the natural confequent fym- 
toms, and the treatment of the furgeon. 

All wounds of the heart, aorta, cerebellum, 
medulla oblongata, and receptaculum chyli, 
are juftly deemed mortal, becaufe thofe parts 
are immediately fubfervient to life; but thofe 
of the lungs, liver, interlines, kidneys, pan- 
creas, gall bladder, large veffels, fpleen, me- 
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fentery, bladder and flomach, are only ha- 
zardous in proportion to the nature of the of- 
fices they perform in the animal ceconomv, 
and the degree of injury they have received; 
to which may be added, errors committed by 
the patient, or his phyfician, by which a great- 
er degree of fever, inflammation, and dif- 
charge are excited. 

A fhort view of the nature and fituation of 
wounded vifcera, will {hew us how little we are 
to expeft from anv external applications, un- 
lefs when fome particular vifcus is protruded, 
through a large wound of the abdomen, and of 
which proper notice will be taken hereafter. 
The great and principal attention of the fur- 
geon mould be directed to the prevention or 
dimunition of inflammation; therefore after a 
proper dilatation of the external orifice, which 
in punclured penetrating wounds, is almofl 
always necefTary, the patient fhould immedi- 
ately lofe as much blood as his ftrength will 
bear, and this from a large orifice, by which 
means the haemorrhage, if confiderable, will be 
mofl effectually retrained. The bleedings 
fhould be repeated at fhort intervals, accord- 
ing to the nature and urgency of the fymptoms ; 
emollient glyflers, cooling nitrous drinks, ano- 
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dynes to affuage pain, a mod rigid cxaQ. diet, 
confiding folely of thin diluting drinks, per- 
fe6t quiet, and a pollure which at once con- 
tributes to the patient's eafe, and the difcharge 
of any extravafated matter, conftitute the 
other mod eflential aids, which we can call in 
to affift nature to whofe admirable refources 
we mult chiefly trull the reft of the cure. 

Should any portion of the inteltines or 
omentum, the ufual parts protruded, be forced 
out, they ought as early as poffible to be re- 
duced, by placing the patient on his back, 
with his hips a little elevated, and then with 
the fore finger of each hand, gently and alter- 
nately preffing the protruded part into its pro- 
per place, but if fuch a degree of strangulation 
mould attend, as to prevent this eafy reduc- 
tion, a fufficient dilatation mud immediately be 
made, by introducing a director, on which 
Mr. Pott's curved biltoury with a button point, 
may be conveyed, and the enlargement per- 
formed without any difficulty or danger, un- 
lefs from wounding fome blood veffels, which 
a tolerable knowledge of anatomy will teach 
us to avoid. 

A mortification of the omentum is fome- 
times the confequence of along ftrangulation, 
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in which cafe the mortified part may be re- 
moved with the knife, and the reft returned 
without making any ligature upon it; the ex- 
ternal wound may be united by means of the 
interrupted future, affiled by comprefs, ban- 
dage, and a fuitable pofture*. 

Penetrating wounds of the thorax, are in 
general pretty eafily diftinguifhed from the pe- 
culiar fymptomswhich attend them. The mofl 
remarkable of thefe, are the palfage of air 
through the wound in refpiration, and the ex- 
pectoration of frothy blood from the lungs 
when they are wounded. If the wound be made 
w T ith a bayonet or fmall fword, the external 
orifice muft be immediately enlarged, in order 
to give a free difcharge of the blood lodged in 
the cavity. The bleedings mull be proporti- 
oned to the degree of haemorrhage, which, if 

* Several of the vifcera of the abdomen, from wounds in 
its cavity ; have at various times protruded, and been cut 
off; particularly the for, in fuppurations of that vifcus. 
In one of the notes which Dr. Jones added to the abridg- 
ment of Bell's Surgery, by Dr. Waters; he mentions the 
cafe of a man, who received a wound in his belly with a fhoe- 
makers paring knife, by whichhe had a portion of the Pancreas 
protruded at the orifice which was cut ofFclofe to the integu- 
ments; and the reft being returned into the cavity, the man 
jecovercd. M. 
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violent, can only be reftained by large, and 
repeated venefe&ions, frequent dofes of nitre 
in barley water, or flax feed tea; and an ex- 
treme cool regimen and perfect red; even 
fpeaking (hould be absolutely forbidden*. 

* In wounds of the lungs, repeated bleedings, in conjunc- 
tion with the means above recommended, are the chief reme- 
dies to be relied on for a cure. It is aftonifhing what a 
quantity of blood a perfon who is wounded in his lungs, will 
bear to loofe without injury. Of this, the following is a re- 
markable cafe. During the late war, a Scotch captain, by 
the name of M v Fherfon, was wounded in his lungs at the 
battle of Princeton, and taken prifoner. Dr. Rush who 
was then phyfician general to the American army, was cal- 
led to him ; and in the courfe of fix weeks was obliged to 
take from him upwards of 140OZ. of blood; and fo highly ir- 
ritable was his whole fyftem, that it was necefiary to confine 
him to a dark room, and the moft abftemious diet. Even 
gruel, or panada, never failed to bring on a violent fever and 
cough. By this treatment he recovered, and was two years 
fincc alive and well. Dr. May, in his treatife on confumptions; 
mentions the cafe of an officer, who in a duel received a ball 
in his breaft, which pafled through the right lobe of his 
lungs, and yet recovered by a ftrift adherence to the anti- 
phlogiftic plan of treatment; and an affiduous ufe of every 
means to abate inflammation. It is fortunate that the mor- 
tality attending wounds in the lungs is not near fo great as 
it might be naturally fuppofed it would be, from the fitua- 
tion, and importance of the organ in the animal ceconomv. 
Befides the above remarkable inftance, we are alfo informed, 
that out of twenty-four cafes of wounds in the lungs, which 
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An emphyfematous tumour, arifing from 
the infinuation of air into the cellular mem- 
brane, fomctimes attends penetrating wounds 
of the thorax, and occauons very painful and 
troublefome fymptoms, the proper treatment ol 
which I fhall refer to the chapter on gun (hot 
wounds, in which a fracture of the ribs has in- 
duced this particular complaint. 

But in cafe of a wound in the iriteftines, the 
divided lips mud be united by means of the 
glover's ftitch*, then brought in contact with 

secured during the campaign of 1776, twenty-three recover- 
ed, Ruth's Med. Inq. vol. 2. Another cafe equally extra- 
ordinary, I deliver on the fame authority, to whom it was 
communicated by a Ruffian gentleman, a witr.efs to the lacl. 
A gentleman in London, fome years fince had a pleurify, 
which terminated in a :fs in his lungs ; and while on a 

journey in France to rec . r his health recieved a challenge, 
his anfagomft in a violent pafs, thruft the point of a fmall 
fword into his bread:, and punftured the abfeefs, which dif- 
ged a quantity of pus, and he recovered. The great prin- 
ciple, that ought to be attended to, in wounds of the lungs, is 
to confide* them, and the confequcnt fymptoms, as a pneumo* 
ma, and to treat them accordingly, regarding the external 
wound, as only liable to let in air, and thereby caufing inflam- 
mation. M. 

* In making this future, the common practice of perforat- 

1 both fides of the gut at the fame time ought to be avoided, 

rding to Mr. Bell, who direfts, in order to prevent the- 
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the bottom of the wound, and kept there by 
means of the ligature, the two extremities of 
which are to be placed on the external integu- 
ments, and retained there by an adhefive plaif- 
ter, until the union of the inteftine be com- 
pleated. The ligature may then be withdrawn, 
and the wound healed in the ufual way. — The 
neceflity of exa£t regimen, and extreme quiet, 
are too obvious to need a repeated injunc- 
tion.* 

Wounds of the containing parts about the 
breaft and belly, which do not penetrate the 
cavities, are often attended with fevere, and 
fometimes dangerous fymptoms. Bleeding and 
the general antiphlogiftic method, will gener- 
F 

cavity of the inteftine being leflencd, that a fmall, fine and 
round needle, armed with filk, and a knot at each end, mould 
be inferted from within, and the ftiches made in a conne&ed 
feries, at the diftance of two tenths of an inch from each 
other ; and the needle entered in oppofite places of the lips of 
the wound, by which it will go in a diagonal line from one 
fide of the wound to the other. M. 

* In the former edition of this work, this lad paragraph was 
omitted to all appearance by miftake ; as in the original ma- 
nufcript now in my poffeifion, no mark or erafure on it is to 
be feen, and as it is of importance, I deemed its infertion ne- 
ceffary in the prcfent edition. M. 
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ally fucceed in removing them. But the fur- 
geon is often puzzled to know whether a 
wound in the abdomen has penetrated the ca- 
vity, or not; for if none of the contained 
parts are injured, the fymptoms may be fo equi- 
vocal, as to render it very uncertain; nor is 
it of any great conlequenee to afcertain this 
matter, as the method of treatment in either 
cafe, is pretty much the fame. It is even very 
difficult in many cafes, to determine precifely 
which of the vifcera are wounded, unlefs in 
fome of the principal organs, fuch as the liver, 
flomach, or inteftines, whofe injured fun&ions 
pretty plainly indicate the part affected; but 
the fpleen, pancreas, and mefentry, may 
be very confiderably injured, without exciting 
any other than the general fymptoms of pain 
and inflammation; and indeed it isoflefscon- 
fequence, with refpe6l to the patient's treat- 
ment, than the furgeon's prognoftic, to find 
the exa£t feat of a wounded vifcus. But as the 
reputation of a furgeon depends greatly on a 
juft prognoftic, he cannot be too attentive in 
difcovering the true feat of the injury, which 
alone can determine the degree of danger. For 
this purpofe the patient during examination, 
ffiould be placed as nearly as poffible, in the 
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fame fituation he was in at receiving the 
wound; every evacuation muft be carefully 
examined, and the utmoft regard paid to the 
peculiar fymptom s, which attend the injured 
functions of the different organs. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON SIMPLE FRACTURES OF THE LIMBS. 

XT might reafonably be fuppofed, that a 
-*- branch of furgery, which has been con- 
ftantly practifed by the ableft mafters of the 
art, both ancient and modern ; for above 
two thoufand years, mould be well under- 
ftood, and long fince brought to its utmoft 
degree of perfection. This opinion, indeed 
has fo univerfally prevailed, that the mofl or- 
dinary country furgeon has thought himfelf 
as well qualified to reduce a fimple fra&ure 
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as the firft man in the profeffion ; even the 
moft illiterate mechanics, who make no other 
pretenfion to knowledge in furgery, than 
what they affume from their pretended {kill 
in bone felting, put themfelves on a footing 
with the moft regular furgeons in the reduc- 
tion of fractures, and often obtain a higher 
degree of reputation in the art, not only from 
the vulgar, but even among the more en- 
lightened and fenfible part of mankind. 

This flrange infatuation is not altogether to 
be accounted for in the prefent cafe, from 
that ftrong defire of health and eale, which 
like the love of money, reduces all under- 
standings to a level ; but may in fome mea- 
fure be owing to that general error, which 
the regular profefTors of the art, as well as the 
moft ignorant practitioners, have hitherto la- 
boured Under, with refped to the moft pro- 
per and fuccefsful method of treating frac- 
tures of the limbs in general, and the larger 
ones in particular. 

An implicit adherence to the opinions of 
others without exercifing our own reafon, has 
been the fource of that blind attachment, 
which men in all ages have paid to the autho- 
rity of names and characters, and the beft un- 
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derftandings have been fo much fettered by 
thele (hackles, as to overlook the moft obvi- 
ous truths, and even when fome enlightened 
and liberal minds, have dared to deviate from 
the beaten track, and boldly point out the ab- 
furdity of antiquated errors : it is with no lit- 
tle difficulty, that men who have been long 
bigotted to forms, can be induced to adopt 
more juft and rational modes of practice. It 
is however to be hoped; that the late im- 
provements in this eflential branch of furge- 
ry, for which we are principally indebted to 
Mr. Pott, will foon become general ; and that 
the moft obftinate adherents to the old prac- 
tice, will quit their error, the moment they 
are acquainted with a method, which is fo de- 
monstratively founded in the ftruaure of the 
parts, the nature of the difeafe, and above all, 
in the incontestable evidence of the plaineft 

faBs. 

The true curative indications in every Am- 
ple fraQure, are to reduce the broken extre- 
mities of the bones, as nearly as pofiible to 
their natural fituation, and to retain them 
when there, by the moft eafy, fimple and ef- 
fectual means. How far the methods hither- 
to made ufe of, were calculated to anfwer 
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thefe defirable purpofes, will bed appear from 
a fair and candid examination of them. 

In the firft place; an extenfion and coun- 
ter extenfion, as it is called was made by two 
aflfiftants, with more or lefs violence, according 
to the nature of the cafe, until the extremities 
of the broken bone were brought oppofite to 
each other, when the furgeon with his fingers 
finifhed the coaptation or letting, after which 
a long roller, making many turns both upon, 
as well as above and below the fractured part, 
was applied ; upon this roller, fplints of dif- 
ferent kinds, armed with low or linen com- 
preffes, to fill up the inequalities, were placed 
longitudinally, and fecured with tapes or fome 
kind of ligature, drawn pretty clofe, to pre- 
ferve the fractured bones from flipping out of 
their place, and for greater fecurity, the limb 
was fixed in a ftrait direction fully extended, 
and refting upon the calf and heel, in a frac- 
ture box, defended by a pillar or fome foft 
fubftances. 

This is, I think, the general method of re- 
ducing fimple fractures, formerly followed by 
the furgeons of raoft countries; and which is 
purfued to this day, by a great majority of 
practitioners in Enrope, as well as America; 
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and many a painful tedious hour, has it coll 
the unfortunate patient, as well as difficulty 
and folicitude to the furgeon, to prevent all 
the mifchiefs arifing from this prepofterous 
and irrational mode of reducing and treating 
fimple fractures. I fhall only mention fome 
of the moft ufual difficulties attending it. 

In the firft place, the violent extenfion fre- 
quently made ufe of by the affiftants, often oc- 
casioned fo much pain, inflammation, and {wel- 
ling ; as obliged the furgeon to loofen or re- 
move his bandage; which could only be done 
by cutting it at the extremities with a fciffars, 
or taking it entirely off. This neceffarily oc- 
cafioned a removal and difturbance of the 
limb, which fhould always be avoided, as 
much as poffible, in every fra&ure: but if 
thefe mifchievous confequences did not fol- 
low the firft reduction; others no lefs painful, 
though not fo eafy relieved, arofe from the 
extended pofition of the limb. Befides the 
ftiffnefs of the knee, and fkrinking of the calf 
of the leg ; the moft intolerable uneafinefs was 
very foon created in the patient, from the con- 
ftant and unavoidable preflure of the heel, upon 
whatever fubftance it refts. Alongdecumbiture 
will frequently produce a mortification of the 
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integument; and I have more than once or 
twice, feen the bone laid bare, by this abfurd 
and painful pofture. 

To point out a morejuft, eafy, and natural 
method of cure, fhall be the remaining bufi- 
nefs of the prefent chapter. 

To obtain any adequate ideas of the nature 
of difeafes, it is abfolutely neceflary to have a 
competent knowledge of the Structure and of- 
fices of the parts affected ; it is from this fource 
alone, that we can lay any reafonable foun- 
dation for a juft method of cure; and even 
this neceflary knowledge will be inefficient, 
unlefs we are capable of thinking, examining, 
and acting for ourfelves. The general itruc- 
ture and ufes of the bones and mufcles have 
been well underftood for many centuries ; yet 
nobody, until of late, has had fagacity enough 
to apply this general knowledge, to the parti- 
cular purpofes of the difeafe in queftion. 

It is obvious to the moft common under- 
standing, that the bones confidered abftracl- 
edly in themfelves, are mere pa (live inaQrve 
bodies, without any locomotive faculties, but 
are moved by powers firmly attached to them; 
which powers are called by anatomifts the muf- 
cles, and thefe bodies have the lingular pro- 
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perty of contracting, or lengthning them- 
fclves, according as they are influenced by 
the mind, or the operation of external bodies 
fiimulating them to aftion. 

When a bone therefore is broken and fepa- 
rated ; it has no power of relloring itfelf to its 
natural fituation ; whatever change of place it 
receives, mull be entirely owing to theaclion 
of the mufcles, which alone poflefs this afton- 
ifhing power of contraction, and which is in- 
creafed or diminifhed more or lefs, accord- 
ing as they are placed, in a date of tenfion or 
relaxation. Upon thefe felf-evident princi- 
ples, the abfurdity of the old and general prac- 
tice of reducing fraQures, will appear in the 
mod linking light ; every man who has had 
the leaft experience in furgery, will eauly re- 
collect and acknowledge the appearances which 
are generally exhibited in fracluresof the low- 
er extremities, where the ends of the broken 
bone occafion more or lefs deformity, accord- 
ing to the nature of the fraclure, and the 
force of the furrounding mufcles. In oblique 
fraftures of the thigh, this effeft is very 
remarkable, the ends of the bones lap over 
each other to a confiderable diftance ; and 

G 
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produce a very apparent inequality in the ap- 
pearance of the limb, often attended with 
much pain, from the fharp points or edges of 
the broken extremities. 

The pofition which the patient always en- 
deavours to place himfelf in, under thefe cir- 
cumftances; will clearly point out the true 
ftate of his cafe, as well as the molt rational 
mode of relief. Far from ftretching out 
his injured limb, or lying on his back, 
(the fituation in which furgeons place him 
for his relief;) he naturally and inftin&ive- 
lv feeks it, by gently turning himfelf upon the 
injured fide, drawing up the thigh towards 
the body, and bending the knee, by which 
means the mufcles, or moving powers, arc 
immediately put into a ftate of the utmolt re- 
laxation, and their aftion upon the bones en- 
tirely removed, which reftores the patient to 
a ftate of eafe and quiet. 

What is the reafon, fays Mr. Pott, that a 
fra&ure of the os humeri is fo eafily reduced 
and maintained in its fituation, with fo little 
pain and difficulty ? It is becaufe both the pa- 
tient and operator, are obliged as it were, 
contrary to the mode of treatment in the low- 
er limbs, to place the mufcles of the arm in a 
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flatc of relaxation, by bending the elbow, fup- 
porting it in a fling or fcarf, and approaching 
it to the fide of the body, where it refts in a 
ftateof eafe and fecurity. 

Why is a fracture of the tibia, when the 
fibula remains unbroken attended by fo lit- 
tle pain or deformity, and retained in its 
place with fo much facility ? The reafon is 
mod obvious, the contraBion of the mufcles 
is prevented by the fibula, which keeps them 
in their natural (late. 

From what has been faid, the true pofi- 
tion of a fraBured leg or thigh for reduc- 
tion, appears to be the reverie of that hither- 
to made ufe of. Inftead of extending the leg 
in a right line, and attempting to replace the 
the broken bones, while the mufcles are in 
a ftate of tenfion and contraction ; the pati- 
ent is to be plaeed on his fide, with his knee 
half bent, one affiftant taking hold of the low- 
er extremity of the leg, juft above the ancle, 
while the other embraces the fuperior end 
juft below the knee ; both making at the fame 
time fuch gentle extenfion, and no more, as 
is nccefTary to bring the bones oppofite to 
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each other ; when the furgeon, with his own 
bands reduces them to the molt exa£t appofi- 
tion in his power. 

The relaxation of the mufcles of the thigh, 
mud be made by drawing it gently towards 
the body, and whoever examines with the 
lead attention, the ftructure of this bone, and 
its articulation with the hip, will readily dif- 
cern how admirably this fide pofition of the 
limb and body, is calculated to promote the 
patient's eafe, as well as happy union of the 
bone. 

Extension and apportion of the fraQured 
limb, having been made under the foregoing 
circumflances ; the next consideration will be 
the application of proper medicaments to the 
part affected; a variety of compositions, con- 
fining of adhefive plaiiters, cerecloths, the 
white of an- egg with vinegar, or thin com- 
preffes dipped in Spirit; Vin. Camphor have 
been ufed for this purpofe; many of them are 
well enough adapted to anfwer the intention, 
while others, particularly the adhefive plaiftcr; 
by irritating and inflaming the fkin, and excit- 
ing a tetterous eruption, becomes exceedingly 
troublefome and injurious. The only rational 
view in any external application; is to keep 
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the fkin lax, moid and perfpirable, and by fuch 
means to reprefs or abate inflammation, and 
difperfe extravafation j while very gentle corn- 
preffion ferves to reltrain the bones in fome 
meafure to their proper places ; and thefe de- 
firable purpofes are mod effectually anfwered 
by a cerate with a iolution of litharge in vine- 
gar, to which fuch a proportion of foap, oil, 
and wax is added, as will give a confidence, 
that admits of being fpread without warming. 

But whatever be the form of the compofi- 
tion, it is of great confequence to have it ap- 
plied in fuch a manner, as will admit the frac- 
tured part to be viewed occafionally without 
diflurbing or removing the limb, and this is 
abfolutely impracticable where the roller is 
employed; for which reafon the eighteen tail- 
ed bandage, which has been long ufed for com- 
pound fraftures, is now with great propriety 
applied to fimple ones, and the improvment 
made in the form of this bandage by Mr. Pott, 
renders it much more neat and commodious; 
for by given the flaps or tails an oblique direc- 
tion, they lap over each other with the utmofl: 
exa&nefs, and lie perfe&ly fmooth and even. 
We can alfo give them as much tightnefs, as 
is ever neceflary for any of the ufeful pur- 
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pofes of bandage in fimple fractures ; for the 
old notions of retraining a flux of humors, 
or preventing the luxuriant growth of callus 
have no foundation in reafon, experience, or 
common fenfe; the callus is a fluid, feparated 
by nature from the extremities of the broken 
bones, and its quantity is always in propor- 
tion to the nature of the fra&ure : if the bones 
can be brought into exact, and even contact, a 
fmall quantity of callus is fuflicient to unite 
them ; but when they lap over each other, a 
large portion becomes neceflary to conftitute 
a firm and folid union. 

The deformity which is frequently the con- 
fequence of broken bones, is not owing to the 
exuberance of the uniting medium, but the 
ignorance or neglecl; of the furgeon, who is 
ever ready to conceal his want of knowledge 
or attention, under the cloak of luxuriant cal- 
lus. I do not mean to infinuate, that this is 
always the cafe. A furgeon may be called 
to a patient where the time elapfed fmce the 
fraclure, as well as other circurnftances may 
render a perfe& reduction utterly impractica- 
ble, in thefe cafes we muft fatisfy ourfelves 
with doing the beft in our power. 
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The next part of the apparatus for a frac- 
tured limb are the fplints, which are general- 
ly made of wood, or pafteboard, but fo fliort 
that they can only act as a comprefs, and 
that a very hard and uneafy one, upon the 
ends of the fractured bones. But as the true 
ufe of fplints is to preferve the whole limb in 
a iteady, firm pofition, without compreffing 
the fracture at all, they ought to extend below 
the ancle and above the knee ; and with this 
rational view, the ingenions Mr. Sharp, one 
of the furgeons of St. Bartholomew's hofpital, 
has invented a let of fpVints both for the leg 
and thigh, which are admirably adapted to an- 
fwer the foregoing intentions; thofe for the 
leg are only two in number, they are made of 
ftrong' pafteboard, covered with thin leather, 
and fitted to the fhape of the leg : the exter- 
nal or fibular fplint, on which the leg is to reft 
on its fide, has a hole at its inferior extremity, 
to receive the prominent ancle, and thereby 
prevent the pain and other ill confequences 
of hard preflure ; the tibial one has only a ca- 
vity adapted to the {hape of the internal mal- 
leolus; they are fecured by three leather ftraps 
fixed to the outfide of the fibular fplint, which 
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paffing round the leg are fattened by fmall 
holes to little brafs ftuds flack on the back of 
the tibial, or what, according to the polture in 
which the limb is placed in this method of 
treatment becomes the fuperior fplint. 

Eut as the heft difcription I can give will fall 
fhort of reality, andthefefplints are notalwasys 
to be had here, I have endeavoured to fupply 
their place by wooden ones of the fame fbape, 
which when lined with compreiles of linen 
or flannel, extending beyond their edges, and 
adapted to the inequalities of the parts, anf- 
wer the purpofes of Mr. Sharp's without the 
difadvantages to which pafteboard is fubjecl 
whenever you apply either cataplafmsor em- 
brocations, whichare often neceffary on ac- 
count of fwelling andinflammation. 

After the fplints are applied, the leg is to be 
placed on a pillow with the knee half bent, 
the pofture in which the reduction 'was made, 
and as the potfiion of the body as well as limb 
is on its fide, the patient may be removed from 
one part of the bed to another with great eafe 
and fafety, or even removed if neceffary, to a 
diflance from the place of accident, which are 
advantages not to be received in the old way, 
without difficulty or danger. 
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The principles and practice here recom- 
mended, for the treatment of fimple fractures 
of the leg, are equally or more applicable to 
thofe of the thigh, where the fuperior ftrength 
of the furrounding mufcels are more difpofed 
to produce an irregularity of the bones, when 
kept in a ftrait extended direction with the 
patient on his back. The fplints for the thigh 
are three in number, of a ftrait hollow form, 
the external or longed one extending from 
the hip to the knee on the outfide, is attach- 
ed by a leather (trap to one pafling round the 
body; the other two fplints are placed at pro- 
per diftances on the anterior and infide of the 
limb; and the whole fecured like thofe of the 
leg, by leather ftraps fattened to brafs finds 
on the back of the fhort fplints. 

Before I quit this fubje£t, it may not be im- 
proper to take notice of a cant phrafe made 
ufe of by many furgeons called the rijing end 
of a bone. This exprefiion, like many other 
abufes of words, only ferves to veil our i<mo- 
trance, for it either conveys no idea at all, or 
a falfe one, as will plainly appear from a juifc 
examination of the fact which gave rife to it. 
In every fra&ure of the limbs, furrounded by 
ftrong mufcles, their contractile power forces 
H 
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the inferior extremity of the figured bone 
under the fuperior one, which is incapable of 
motion, immediately exhibits that appearance 
of inequality, which has occafioned the falie 
idea of a rifing bone, and has put both fur- 
geons and patient, to much ufelefs trouble 
and pain in dreffing. The only way to reme- 
dy the evil, is, by relaxing the mufcles of the 
limb, and raiGng the deprelled end of the bone 
to an equality with the other. This obferva- 
tion is equally applicable to the clavicle as to 
the hip and thigh. 

But here it will be afked, probably by Tome 
perfons who have been long in praBice, and 
acquired no inconfiderable degree of reputa- 
tion ; have not many good cures of fimple 
fraftures been performed by the old method, 
which in the preceeding pages is fo much ex- 
ploded ? I anfwer undoubtedly yes. I have 
performed many myfelf, but it is equally true 
and certain, that many of them were obtained 
with prodigious trouble and difficulty to my- 
felf, as well as pain to the fufFering patient; 
to fay nothing of the deformities which too 
often arofe in confequence of the old method 
of reducing fradures when pradifed by the 
ableft operators. 
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Fractures of the cubit or fore arm, particu- 
larly of the radius, are reduced upon the fame 
general principles already recommended. The 
difpofition of the limb mull favour the relaxa- 
tion of the mufcles, and this is a kind of mid- 
dle flate between pronation and fupination. 
The palm of the hand mould be applied to 
the bread, the thumb fuperior, with the fin- 
gers moderately bent; the whole fecured by 
a couple of fplints, of which the internal one 
fhould be extended, and fitted to receive the 
hand and fingers in the pofition already de- 
fcribed. Mr. Gooch, in his furgery, has giv- 
en the draught of a very neat and ingenious 
contrivance for this purpoie*. 

There are two kinds of fractures, however, 
which do not admit of the bentpofture of the 
joint; thefe are the fractured patella, and 
procejfus olecranon at the elbow. Here a ftrait 
pofition of the limb becomes neceflary for the 
fame reafon that a bent one is fo, in other 
fractures, viz. the relaxation of the muicles 
and tendons attached to the fractured bone. 

Whenever the patella is fraftured tranf- 
verfely, the fuperior fragment is drawn up- 

* A machine for this purpofe is reprefented in Bell's forge- 
ry, Vol. 6, plate 81. M. 
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wards, by the ftrong action of the extenfor 
mufcles of th't leg, while the lower part re- 
mains fixed by irs ligament. Extending the 
leg putstheie mulcles in a Itate of relaxation, 
and enables the furgeon to approach the up- 
permoft fragment pretty nearly to the loweft, 
where i is eafily retained by a moderate com- 
prefs and bandage ; and as foon as the t welling 
and inflammation are fubfided, the knee 
fhould be gently moved every day in or^er to 
prevent ftiffnefs, and preferve the motion of 
the joint*. 

* The firfl object to be attended to in the treatment of a 
fra&ured patella, is the junction of the two pieces of the 
bone by relaxing the mufcles concerned in moving it. In or- 
der to effect: this, the common practice is to extend the leg, 
and place it and the trunk of the body, in the fame right 
line ; — but Mr. Sheldon in his treatife upon this fubject ob- 
ferves, that by this practice, the attainment of the very end 
wifned for is prevented : " for if the leg be extended fo 
** much as to form a right line with the thigh, all ihofefexor 
< c mufcles which arife from the tuberofity of the ifchium, 
" and which are infected into the lateral furfaces ol the fupe- 
" rior extremities oi' the tibia, and Jlbu/a, will be coiifjJerably 
" ltretched, and render the pofture very inconvenient and pain- 
" ful to the patient/' and the two portions of the patella are 
thereby removed to a confiderable diftance from each other. 
The only way according to Mr. Sheldon, to relax the exterior 
mufcles of the thigh: is to bend the hip joint : by this means 
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As the leg in this fpecies of fra&ure, is necel- 
farily kept in an extended pofture; it ihould 
be a little raifed, and, at the fame equally and 
exa£lly fupported in its whole length, with 
pillows, to prevent too great pre Mure upon the 
heel, which would otherwife unavoidably hap- 
pen. 

If much fwelling and tendon mould have 
come on before the furgeon is called; he ought 

the two pieces of the fractured patella will be eafily brought 
into contact, and may be fo retained by a bandage. — He like- 
wife directs the patient to be placed in bed, and to lay on 
either fide. The degree of flexion in the hip joint, is to be 
equal to bringing down the fuperior portion of the fractured 
patella, to unite with the inferior portion, and to be retained 
by the ufual bandage, for which ice Bell's furgery, Vol. 6 
plate 7 5. Mr. Sheldon thinks that the two broken pieces 
ought to be brought into exact contaft, as the patient will be 
lefs liable to a ftiff knee, and hence the reafon why longitudi- 
nal fractures fucceed better than thofe that are tranfverfe. 
Mr. Bell however fays, this is not an affair of great confe- 
quence, as he has known perlons who had equally the ufe of 
the joint, after, as before the fracture, even although the fe- 
paratcd portions of the bone could not be brought within an 
inch of each other. — Great attention ought to be paid to the 
inflammation, which is fo apt to enfue in a fracture of the pa- 
tella, by general and local bloodletting; by fedative applica- 
tions to the part, and by the flricteft attention to the antiphlo- 
giftic regimen, M. 
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to wait fomc days, until thefe fymptoms are re- 
moved by proper means, before he applies his 
bandage. 

This practice has been recommended and 
not without reafon, under the lame circumstan- 
ces of fimple fractures of the leg and thigh, 
when treated in the old way ; but few cafes 
will now occur, where the furgeon will not 
be able to make the reduction immediately, or 
in a very mort time, by placing the limb in a 
ftate of flexion and relaxation, and preferving 
it in that fituation during the cure. How- 
ever, after all general dire&ions; the patient's 
feelings will constitute one of the beft rules, 
with refpecl to the fitnefs of time for the re- 
duQion of fraQures, attended with fwelling 
and inflammation ; for, whenever it can be 
done with tolerable eafe to the patient, it will 
certainly be proper. 
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C H A P T E R VI. 

OF COMPOUND FRACTURES. 

WHEN the bones are not only broken, 
but their extremities are forced 
through the muicles, and external integu- 
ments; the accident is called a compound 
fracture, in oppofition to a fimple one; and 
thefe two general diftinctions are all that are 
made ufe of by modern furgeons, and will 
comprize every eflential difference in the na- 
ture of fractured bones. 

The firft objecl; of confideration in every 
compound fra£ture, is, whether the nature of 
the accident is fuch as to admit of the prefer- 
vation of the limb, with probable fafety to the 
patient's life ; and this intercfting queftion has 
given rife to very oppofite opinions, between 
feveral furgeons of the mod difiinguifhed re- 
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putation ; fome of them, particularly Mr. 
Pott, advifing immediate amputation in al- 
moft every bad compound frafture attended 
with comminution or fplintering of the bones ; 
while others, contend as ftrenuoufly for its 
abfolute inutility, or at lead impropriety, in 
nineteen cafes out of twenty. As both fides 
appeal to experience in fupport of their affer- 
tions, it is no eafy matter to reconcile fuch 
oppofite extremes. Truth perhaps may lie 
fomewhere between both ; and to hit this hap- 
py golden mean, conftitutes the perfection of 
human judgment. A candid and impartial ex- 
amination of the different fentiments adopted 
by the oppofite writers upon the prefent 
fubjeft ; will, in a great meafure, account for 
the contrariety of their opinions, which feem 
to have arifen more from the difference of fi- 
tuation and circumftances in their patients ; 
than any real difparity in their ideas of the 
difeafe. 

Mr. Pott, who is the principal advocate for 
amputation, has very probably formed his opi- 
nions upon the fatal confequences which ge- 
nerally attend compound fraclures in hofpi- 
tals; while Dr. Kirkland, Mr. Gooch, and 
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fome other gentlemen who live in the coun- 
try, have drawn their conclufions from the 
great fuccefs attending private practice; both 
parties may be right, and their difference of 
opinion very reconcileable to truth and ex- 
perience. 

If we reflect, upon the {late of air in the 
crowded wards of large hofpitals, in great ci- 
ties, we (hall cafily account for the different 
fuccefs which attends operations performed in 
fuch fituations ; from that of private practice, 
particularly in the country. 

In the fir fl: fituation; the air is not only 
rendered lefs healthy to breath in, from great 
numbers of fick perfons confined within a 
fmall compafs ; but the putrid effluvia arifing 
from wounds and ulcers, renders it highjy 
pernicious. Every man who has attended 
hofpital practice in London, mud be fenfible 
of the ill fuccefs that attends the operation 
of trepanning, even in common cafes, and 
yet the fame operation in the private practice 
of fmall towns, and the country, generally 
fucceeds very well. 

For the fame reafon, compound fractures 
of the limbs will be attended with mnch more 
danger in a large hofpital, than in private prac- 
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tice, and a furgeon might with equal proprie- 
ty attempt to fave a limb in the latter fitua- 
tion, or amputate it in the former. 

In general, all fractures about the joints, 
where the capfular ligaments are torn, and the 
heads of the bones are injured, require ampu- 
tation, and that fhould be performed as foon 
as poffible, before any fymptoms of inflamma- 
tion come on; the leaft delay in fuch cafes, 
often proves fatal ; for having miffed the fir ft 
opportunity, a fecond is often denied us, and 
when it is not, the chances of recovery are 
much lefs, than in the firit initance. 

When a limb is thought capable of preser- 
vation, the next confideration is the mode of 
reduction ; and this mull be determined by 
the particular nature and circumftances of 
the frafclure. If the bones have been broken 
in nearly a tranfverfe direction, and the pro- 
truded extremity, (which is always the upper 
bone,) can be nearly reftored again to its pro- 
per place, both the reduction and cure will be 
very eafy. But in cafe of an oblique fra&ure, 
a long fharp point of bone is fometimes thruft 
out through a fmall wound, which comprefT- 
ing, and as it were girding the bone, pre- 
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vents it return ; and the more yon extend 
the lirnb the ftronger this compreflion be- 
comes. In this fituation, many furgeons ad- 
vife an immediate removal of fnch a portion 
of the protruding bone, as will render the 
return of it eafily practicable ; however, be- 
fore we proceed to this ftep, it will be advife- 
able to attempt the reduction, by relaxing 
the mufcles, and making a free dilatation, by 
which method there are few cafes, I believe, 
that will not admit of relief. 

The advantages of making large dilatations 
are very obvious; they facilitate the reduc- 
tion of the fractured bones, without any lofs 
in their length ; and give the furgeon a fair 
opportunity of examining and extracting any 
detached fpl inters, and what is of great con- 
fequence in the courfe of the cure; they af- 
ford a free paflage to the difcharge of any ex- 
travalations or collections of matter; and as 
thefe dilatations are only through the integu- 
ment, there is neither difficulty nor danger 
in making them*. 

* Cafes fometitnes occur, where the end of a fractured 
and froall bone is protracted with great violence, and will not 
allow of a dilatation of the wound ; which is alfo fo fmall as 
to render a reduction impoffible. In this cafe, the only alter- 
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In the treatment of frafrurcs, attended with 
much comminution : or many fplintered frag- 
ments, and gre.jt laceration of the furround- 
ing muffles; the uimod (lull and judge- 
ment is requifite. As many of the loofe frag- 
ments as can be removed, without occafion- 
much pain, or riiking a dangerous hae- 
morrhage, fliould immediately be taken away, 
but no more. For as pain, irritation, and 
inflammation, are the grand objects of appre- 
henfion ; it is of little confequence to the pa- 
native is to faw of the protruded part, by the common meta- 
carpal faw ; care being taken to defend the fubjacent parts by 
the infeition of a piece of thin fliingle between the bone and 
the flein. A cafe of this kind occured co my notice while a pu- 
pil of Dr. Jones, in a boy who fell from an apple tree feven 
miles from Philadelphia, and fractured the radius at the wrift 
in a tranfverfe direction ; the bone protruded above an inch 
and various attempts were made in the ufual violent manner 
to reduce it, without fuccefs, after feveral days had elapfed, 
the boy was brought to town, and placed under the care of 
Dr. Jones, who perceived that all endeavours at reduction 
would be fruirlefs, from the fmall fize of the wound and the 
large end of the bone, and therefore fawed off the protruded 
part, when, by a gentle extenfion, he eafily brought the other 
part of the bone within the wound, which in a few days was 
entire! > healed. A flight degree of ftiffnefs remained in the 
joint at the wrift; for fome weeks, but this gradually difap- 
pcared, and the boy had nearly the fame ufe of the arm that 
was broken, as from the other found one. M. 
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tient, whether they are induced by the nature 
of the accident, or the furgeon's rough and 
abfurd treatment. 

The neceffary dilatations having been made, 
and all loof'e bones, or the irritating points 
of fixed ones removed, the next confidera- 
tion is the reduction or letting j and here 
the fame principles and rules recommend- 
ed in the chapter upon fimple fractures, are 
more than equally applicable ; for if vio- 
lent extenfion, and {trait pofition were 
improper, where the bones were only bro- 
ken, without any external wound, and very 
little injury to the internal parts ; they 
muft be infinitely more fo, where the 
mufcles and integuments are much lacerated. 
For thefe reafons, after the mod gentle and 
careful extenfion, and exact appofition of the 
bones, the furgeon is next to confider of the 
proper dreffings, which are of two kinds ; fuch 
as are requifite for the wound, and fuch as are 
applicable to the limb. The former are in- 
tended to promote a free, eafy difcharge of 
any matter or extraneous bodies ; the latter 
refpects the prevention or removal of inflam- 
mation and its ufual confequences, fuppura- 
tion, gangrene and mortification. 
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Dry loft lint applied fo lightly, and in lucli 
finall quantities as not to obftruft; the free dif- 
charge of matter from the wound, will very 
well anfwcr the firft intention; while the ce- 
rate recommended in the chapter upon fimple 
fractures, with difcutient embrocations, or 
Goulard's aq. latum, joined to moderate 
bleeding, and the general antiphlogiltic regi- 
men, perform the fecond ; and a happy cure 
is frequently obtained by what furgeons call 
the firft intention, or at lead with very little 
inflammation or fuppuration. But here it mud 
be obferved, that I fuppofe the mufcles have 
not been much torn or wounded, and no confi- 
derable degree of tenfion,pain or fwelling have 
arifen; for under fiich circumfiances, the 
the wound fhould be dreiTed directly with fome 
mild digeftive, and the whole limb enveloped 
with a loft relaxing cataplafm, which joined to 
fomentations, are the moft effectual means of 
promoting a kind fpeedy fuppuration, the 
next falutary intention of cure. 

With refpeel; to evacuations; bleeding mull 
be always ufed, with diicretion, for profufe 
or repeated bloodletting, though it may take 
off inflammation fooner, yet mud inevitably 
weaken the patient too much. What purges 
are ufed, fhould be of the gentle Pooling kind, 
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with anodynes intetpofed to calm irritation 
and pain ; and during the tenfe fwollen ftate 
of the wound, no heating tinGures of myrrh 
and aloes, or terebinthinate balfams mould be 
applied to it; but in the latter end of the cure, 
when the parts are become very lax and flab- 
by, they may be ufed with iome propriety. 
Scarifications, during the preceding (late, even 
when a gangrene is threatened, are very im- 
proper, as they ftimulate the parts without 
procuring any difcharge, for which alone they 
can be intended, by thofe who have any ration- 
al views of relief in the cure of difeafes*. 

* Although compound fraclures arc rarely healed without 
a large difcharge of pus, yet it fometimes happens, that by- 
proper care, and by keeping the external air out, the wound 
unites by the firft intention, and with very little trouble. In- 
deed I am convinced, that from whatever principle the air 
afts, it is from this caufe chiefly, that compound fractures are 
attended with fuch dangerous fymptoms. Of the truth of 
tins I was made fully fenfible, by a cafe which fell under ray- 
notice in the month of May, 1 790. The fon of R. H. Efqr. 
received an oblique compound fraclure in his leg, by the paf- 
fage of a fire engine over it, and was attended with a confide- 
rable lofs of blood. The accident happened about one o'clock 
in the day, and the leg was fet by Drs. Jones and Foulk, as foon 
as the patient could be carried home, and medical affilance 
procured, which was in about two hours. In the night an 
alarming hemorrhage took place, which fortunately flopped 
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Compound fractures require dreffing at lead 
once a day, and in hot weather with large 
difcharges, twice. For this reafon, the eigh- 
teen tailed bandage becomes abfolutely necef- 
fary to prevent a frequent removal of the 
limb, which is extremely injurious, and ought 
to be avoided as much as poffible ; indeed 
without perfect reft, and an eafy pofture, no 
applications will fucceed. The fplints to be 
made ufe of here, are the fame as directed in 
fimple fraftures. 

As the large difcharge of matter in bad 
compound fra&ures, renders a change of the 

without afliftance. By the following morning, the bandage 
had become fo hard and firm, that it was thought advifeable to 
fufferboth to remain undifturbed, until fuppuration came on; 
this however did not appear at the ufual period, and for feve- 
ral days after; when it was ftill thought proper not to remove 
the dreffings unlefs fome new fymptom occured that fhould 
induce the neceffity of an examination. At the end of ten days, 
the fplinters were taken off, for the firft time, and the leg placed 
every day in the moft relaxed pofition, from which he frequent- 
ly altered it during his fleep : the part was moiftened with a 
mixture of brandy, vinegar, and oil, and in four weeks Dr. 
Jones flit open the bandage, when to his great fatisfaftion, the 
external wound was compleatly healed, and not the leaft rough- 
nefs was to be percieved on the bone; the bandage was again 
put on, and the fplints replaced, and in a (hort tim; the 
perfeel ufe of the leg was obtained. M. 
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bandage too often neccfiary and thereby dif- 
turbs the quiet of the limb; I generally ap- 
ply a piece of fine oil cloih between Mr. 
Pott's bandage and the (kin ; this lets fmooth 
and eafy on the part, and prevents the mas- 
ter from foaking through to the band 
which, by this means may be kept clean, dur- 
ing the greateft part of the cure, particularly 
if we are careful to abforb the difphar^e with 
fmall bits of (oft fponge at every dreffing ; and 
when the ("welling and inflammation arc fubfi- 
<lcd, to moiflen the bandage with a little Spt. 
Vin. camphor, or plain fpirit. During this 
llage of the difeafe, abfeeffes and lodgments 
of matter are frequently formed in various 
parts of the limb, either from the deep de- 
pending fituation of the wound, or (harp fplin- 
ters of the bone, irritating the nervous and 
mufcular parts; and thefe accidents require 
the utp.io(t (kill and attention of the furgeon. 
If the mifchief be occafioned by a fplintcr, 
it ought, if practicable, to be extracted, as ir. 
will continue to excite new inflammations, at- 
tended with violent pricking pains; which ge- 
nerally dijtUnguifh thefe c ns of w. 
iron thofe arifing In confequencc of unhi- 
vourable fituation. 

K 
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In the laft cafe, counter-openings, in the 
moft depending part, are the only effectual re- 
medies, and I have fometimes made them with 
great advantage on the inferior part of the leg, 
leaving the orifice without any olher applica- 
tion to it than the oil cloth, rather than at- 
tempt to favour the difcharge, by a more pain- 
ful pofture of the limb. 

Young furgeons from a principal of timidi- 
ty are too apt to omit thefe openings, and at- 
tempt to prefs out the matter, and unite the 
finus by (licking plaifters, comprefs, and ban- 
dage ; which befides their inefficacy, are very 
injurious during a flate of tenfion and fwell- 
ir.g. They have their ules as preventatives, 
to refill: the diftenfion of the veflels, or to 
brace them up, when too much relaxed and 
weakened ; but mould never be employed un- 
der the circumftances above mentioned. 

The relaxing cataplafms and fomentations, 
fhould be continued during the whole Hate of 
inflammation and fwelling, but no longer; for 
they afterwards tend to increafe the difcharge, 
and weaken the patient, whole ftrength, at this 
time, requires to be fupported by a more nou- 
rifhing diet, and the ufe of the bark. 
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From what has been faid, it appears; that a 
compound fracture is healed as it were by 
the hand of nature, with little or no fuppura- 
tion ; or it may be attended with high inflam- 
mation, repeated abfeefles, and a great dif- 
charge; demanding the utmoft (kill and atten- 
tion of the furgeon, whole belt efforts are 
fometimes baffled, and the patient is obliged 
to compound for life with the lofs of his limb, 
in confequence of the exceffive drain and con- 
ftant abforption of matter ;* which caufes a 

* No maxim in medicine has been more univerfally ad- 
mitted by phyficians, than the production of heSic from the 
abforption of />us. Yet however refpeclable this opinion is for 
its antiquity, and for the names of thofe who have adopted it; 
no theory which has ever been ftarted of that difeafe, appears 
to me, more erroneous. The heclic that attends the eonfump- 
tion of the lungs, as far as I know, was never attempted to be 
otherwife explained, than on the principle of abfoibed pus, 
from ulcers in the lungs, until Dr, R p id in his trealife on that 
difeafe, proved the faliity of this notion. His own explana- 
tion of the caufe of hec'tic, is no lefs unfatisfadrory. Dr. 
Ryan in his effay on the fjme fubjeel, has indeed attempted to 
fupport the old opinion; but his anfwers to the arguments of 
Dr. Reid are fo trivial, that they fcrve as in every fimilar in- 
ftance, ftrongly to confirm the opinion they oppofe. The hec- 
tic that enfues from ulcers on the external parts of the body ; 
is likewife ftill afferted by many of the lateft writers, to arife 
from the fame caufe, viz. abforption of pus ; bat if a hedtic 
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continual fever, and daily wafte of the patient's 
ftaength. Under thefe circundlances, there is 
no remedy left, but amputation j tne propri- 
ety of which mull be determined by the judg- 
ment of the aitfjpding furgeon, who ought al- 
ways on thefc occafions, to call in the bed ad- 
vice and afliftance he can procure, both on ac- 

arofe from this caufc, why does not tiiib fever come on as foon 
as the pus is formed ? Tins however is not the cafe; for very 
extenSveabfceffes', or purulent collections, have occurred in vari- 
ous parts cf the body; and a fimple continued fever lias only at- 

[< \\, of which the formation of pus was the conference. 
Abfcefles and buboes that were ready to burft, have frequently 
been difcuffed by emetics, and other remedies, and yet no hec- 
tic has followed, tho' the pus could not be otherwife than ab- 
forbed into the fyftem. In the fever of the fmall pox, which 
arifes from the abforption of the variolous lr.fecaon ; we do not 
obferve any thing like a becuc; and in fhort if we confider 
the phenomena occurring in any difeafe, we cannot find a An- 
gle faff to fupport the opinion, which it is aftonifhing Should 
have exifted fo long, under fo many proofs to the contrary. The 
true caufe cf the hectic appears to be, the irritation produced 

hefyftem by the foreor ulcer, inconfequenceof the admifEou 
of air to it. This is fnewn by the heftk coming on only, when 

bfcefs or tubercle is opened or burft, and when the general 
health is bad. In feveral cafes cf the ffoas abflefs that have 
fallen under my notice ; the patient refufed to have them open- 
ed, until the fyftem became much weakened, after which on 
the burfting of the abfecflefs and the confccnicnt adrnifden of 
air : a hccVic quickly followed. M. 
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count of his own reputation and bis patient's 
fatisfaftidh. But here it may be right to ob- 
ferve ; that amputation is rare iy, if ever ne- 
cefiary, in confequence of the drain, and 
where the bones are united ; for wherever it 
is neceflary, the Fraftafe will be found in a 
loofe unconnected (late. 

But it fonietifnes happens, that all our en- 
deavours to preferve both life and limb, 
prove fruitlefs, from the beginning; a gan- 
grene and mortification coming on immedi- 
ately in confequence of high inflammation, 
bad habit of body, or ignorance and inatten- 
tion of the furgeon. In the iirlt cafe the dif- 
eafe may be regarded as merely local, being 
occafioned by fuch a degree of injury done to 
the parts, as prevents the circulation through 
them, which mull inevitably produce an early 
mortification, and render immediate amputa- 
tion the molt advifeabie remedy. Writers, 
however, are pretty much divided in their 
opinions upon this fubjeel ; nor is it an eafy 
matter to define the precife degree of injury 
which renders immediate amputation abfolute- 
ly neceffary; for after the bell general direc- 
tions, (and they are the moll that can be given) 
the particular nature of the accident, and cir- 
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cumftances of the patient mud determine the 
furgeon's judgment. Mr. Pott is a warm ad- 
vocate for early amputation; and thinks that 
even a very few hours, make all the difference 
between probable fafety, and certain destruc- 
tion. But here again it is very poffible, that 
the ill effects of hofpital air may have influ- 
enced hrs opinion ; for it is certain that in pri- 
vate practice a mortification in confequence 
of a local injury, is much lefs dangerous, than 
one produced by a corrupted difpofition of the 
fluids; and the fymptoms attending the former, 
are by no means fo frightful and alarming as 
thofe which accompany the latter. For thefe 
reafons, I would advife the young practitioner, 
to be governed in fuch difficult cafes by the 
particular fituation of his patient ; if placed 
in a large or crowded hofpital, fpeedy ampu- 
tation fhould take place, but in private prac- 
tice, and in a pure and healthy air, every ef- 
fort fhould be exerted to fave the limb. The 
mortification too, under thefe circum fiances 
rarely extends beyond the limits of the inju- 
ry ; the patient preferves his countenance fe- 
rene, is attended with no more fever than is 
ufual in violent contufions ; there is little or no 
previous gangrene of the fubcutaneous parts, 
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or emphyfema from confined putrid air; but 
the mortification takes pofleffion of the fkin 
and flefh at once, and if you make an incifioti 
through the fkin, there is no feeling in it, and 
nothing but extravafated blood is difcharged. 

On the contrary, when a mortification 
takes place in conlequence of a corrupted 
difpofition of the fluids; whether the injury 
be more or lels fevere, the mufcular and 
membranous parts are corroded by an acrid 
lymph ; the membrana adipofa is filled with air 
bubbles, producing an extenfive emphyfema- 
tous tumor in the {kin, which is not yet appa- 
rently difeafed, though it plainly points out 
the tragedy which is acting underneath. At 
this period a fever, often accompanied with a 
delirium, great dejection of fpitits, and parti- 
ticular wildnefs in the looks comes on ; the 
pulfe is generally quick, low, fluttering, and 
unequal ; according to the age and flrength of 
of the patient. 

Incifions now made through the fkin, give 
pain, and its veffels difcharge a florid blood, 
which proves that the circulation is carried on 
during the gangrenous flate of the mulcles and 
adipofe. membrane, which are of a yellowifli 
brown colour, and loon change for the worfe : 
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the fk.in becomes greatly inflated, and when 
pierced, dilcharges from beneath, a quantity 
of frothy matter with air: at lad the (kin itfelf 
Pirns livid, and general mortification clofes 
the fcenc. 

To oppofe this frightful train of fymptoms, 
and promote if poflible, a reparation of the 
found from the mortified parts; will require 
all the aid of the chirurgic art*. Im- 
mediate recourfe mud be had to the bark, 
which ought to be given in fubftancc, and 

* No fymptom attending compound fractures, is more to be 
guarded againft, than a mortification. When perceived early, 
timely applications fhould be made, before the whole fyftcm is 
too far reduced. Befides the exhibition of the common reme- 
dies of bark and wine internally, a very important and no lefs 
fuccefsful rule, is the application of thefe medecines to the 
wound itfelf. Cf the efficacy of thefe remedies, thus ufed, I 
have feen feveral remarkable cafes, but one in particular under 
the care of Dr. Foulke of this city, which made an indelible 
impreffion on my memory, I have related in a note to the 
chapter on gun fliot wounds. — Mr. White of Manchefter, re- 
commends the 'volatile alkali and murk, in very high term?, 
as a cure for mortifications arifing from local injury; and re- 
lates feveral cafes of the efficacy of this medecine. He fays, 
he has found it ftop a gangrene, when the Peruvian bark har 
failed. He began with ten grains of each, and repeated it 
every three hours ; until he fometimes confumed two ounces 
of rnulk, and as much [alt of hartjhorn. Obf. on. gangrene 
and mortification LonJ. 1790. M. 
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in as large quantities, as the patient's ftomach 
can bear. Incihons mould be made down to 
the membrana adipofa, in order to difcharge 
the confined air and acrid matter, as well 
as to make room for the application of warm, 
fpiritous fomentations, and proper digeftive 
ointments ; over which mould be applied dou- 
ble comprelTes, wrung out of common fpirits, 
and renewed two or three times a day*. The 
diet mould be cordial and nourifhing, and 
the patient's fpirits fupported by every atten- 
tion and encouragement in the furgeon's 
power. By thefe means the progrefs of the 
mortification is fometimes happily retrained, 
and a feparation of the found, from the morti- 
fied parts taking place, admits of a compo- 
fition for life, with the lols of the limb by 
amputation, the method of performing which 
operation, will be defcribed in the following 
chapter. 

L 

* This application w ill anfwer the double and very im- 
portant purpofes, of giving vigour and tone to the parts ; 
and correct the fxtor, which in this country, during the 
warm weather is very great. M. 
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OF AMPUTATION. 



AS every operation is neceffarily attended 
with a certain degree of bodily pain, as 
well as terrible apprehenfion to the patient's 
mind ; a good furgeon will in the firft place 
be well allured of the neceffity of an opera- 
tion, before he proceeds to perform it; and 
fecondly, he ought to confider, whether the 
patient will in all probability be the better 
for it, or whether he may not be the worfe. 

It will alfo be of fmgular advantage to 
young furgeons particularly, before they be- 
gin an operation, to go through every part 
of it attentively in their own minds; to con- 
fider every poilible accident which may hap- 
pen ; and to have the proper remedies at hand 
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in cafe they fhould occur ; and in all opera- 
tions of delicacy and difficulty, to aa with 
deliberation ; and never affeQ great expedi- 
tion, by which, very capital and even fatal 
errors have been committed. The maxim 
of" feftina lente," is in no cafe more applica- 
ble than in thefe. It is alio of no fmall im- 
portance to fupport the patient's fpirits with 
a chearful affurance of fuccefs, and the ap- 
pearance of fuch a degree of modeft confi- 
dence as may ferve to infpire him with it, 
and by all means to avoid terrifying him with 
the appearance of the apparatus, or a vain 
and ridiculous parade of any kind. 

The furgeon fhould choofe his own aflift- 
ants, acquaint them with his intended mode 
of operating, and avoid a ufclefs crowd of 
fpeclators. 

With thefe prerequifites, joined to thofe 
qualifications, already mentioned in the in- 
troductory difcourfe, as necefiary to confli- 
tute a good operator ; a furgeon will under- 
take molt operations, with at lead a ftrong 
probability of relieving his patient, which is 
performing one of the mod cfieniial offices of 
humanity 
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When the amputation of a limb is deter- 
mined on, the following apparatus fhould be 
prepared in a different room. A large difli, 
with a comprefs to be placed over the veffels, 
made in the form of a roller, flattened and 
fewed to the middle of a flip of linen, between 
two and three inches wide, and of fufficient 
length, to pafs two or three times round the 
limb. The tourniquet or leather with a fil- 
let and flick, a yard of tape rolled up, the 
amputating knife, catlen, faw, tenaculum, 
crooked needles armed, and ligatures of 
waxed thread loofe, a pair of flraight fciflars, 
and fponges. 

In another difli fhould be placed a fufnei- 
cnt quantity of lint, fome long pledgets of the 
fame, fpread with fimple cerate or foft digef- 
tive. Oneor two large pledgets of tow, fpread 
with the fame cerate, and a few foft com- 
prefTes of fimple tow. Slips of linen about 
three inches wide, to crofs the fiump, and 
retain the pledgets, &c. two rollers of diffe- 
rent lengths, and a loofe knit woolen cap, to 
draw over the whole. 

If the leg is to be removed, the mod con- 
venient poflure for the patient, is lying on a 
firm table of convenient height, covered with 
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blankets fufficiently doubled, and pillows to 
fupport the bead. The operator, (landing on 
the infide of the leg, held in a iteady horizon- 
tal line by the affiftants, fir ft fixes his comprefs 
longitudinally, over the courfe of the artery in 
the ham ; then bringing the two ends of the 
bandage to which it is fixed, towards each 
other, and pafTing one of them through a flit 
made in the oppofite extremity, as in the 
uniting bandage; he makes two or three 
turns round thelimb, with the longcft end, 
and drawing it pretty tight, fattens it with a 
pin ; over this is fixed the tourniquet, or leather, 
with the fillet and flick,* which ever of them 
are ufed, and having given it the necefTary 
dc°ree of tightnefs, he delivers it into the 

* This is by many furg'eons, in private pra&ice, preferred 
to the fcrew tourniquet; and confifts of a piece of ftrong 
worded binding, an inch broad, and five quarters long ; 
which furrounding the circular band, its extremities arc 
pafii-d through two flits, cut tranfverfely, one inch from 
each end of a piece of firm fob leather, about three inches 
longj and two and a half wide. The ends of the fillet are 
then tied in a ftrong flip-knot, and a round flick, four or 
five inches long, and three quarters thick, being paflcd be- 
tween the leather and fillet, the afiifrant, by tinning the 
flick, makes what degree of eompreOion he pleafes upon the 
arterv. 
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hands of his affiftant; then fixing upon that part 
where the firft incifion is to be made, which 
is about four fingers breadth below the pa- 
tella, he paffes the tape about half an inch be- 
low this part, and making a turn or two pret- 
ty clofe, fattens it with a pin. An afliirant 
having drawn up the {kin, as far as poffible, 
the operator begining the firft incifion on 
the outfide of the leg, as high as he can car- 
ry the knife without conftraint, divides the 
fkin and membrana adipofa down to the muf- 
cles j and bringing his knife forwards, termi- 
nates his firft ftroke far enough on the infide, 
to make one half of the circumference of the 
circle, which is finifhed by another ftroke car- 
ried from the place of the begining, to meet 
the oppofite point. It is to be obferved that 
this incifion is to be made above the tape, 
which then falls below the wound, without 
embarralfing the operator. 

The firft incifion being completed, fo as 
even to mark the mufcles, rather than fuffcr 
any adhefion of the adipofe membrane, the 
afiiftants are Hill to draw up the integuments 
as high as poiiible, when the mufcles are to be 
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divided by two femi-circular incifions, quite 
down to the bones*. 

The interofeous ligament mult then be fe- 
parated by the catline, or point of the ampu- 
tating knife, pufhed between the bones, which 
are next to be carefully iawed tbfougbt- 

* An important improvement in this part of the operation, 
is, the diffection of the cellular membrane connecting the inte- 
guments to the mufcles all around the bone ; and folding the 
integuments back on the upper part of the thigh. A fuftkient 
quantity is thereby preferved for covering the flump, which 
will not be otherwife obtained, as the cellular membrane is 
more condenfed on the fore part of the leg than on the thigh, 
in which a forcible retra'clion of the integuments is generally 
fufficient. This part of the operation it is true, takes up a lit- 
tle time, but no additional pain is created ; and the advan- 
tage derived fufficiently compenfates for the protraftion of the 
operation. The " tuto," is no lefs important than the ** ci- 
to, or jneunde." % 

In fawing the bones, the knee and foot fhould be turned i»- 
wards, fo as to raife the fibula, by which means, both banes 
will be fawed through at the fame time. M. 

+ Mr. Bromfield recommends a piece of foft leather about 
eighteen inches long, and of proportionable breadth, which 
beino- flit half way down the middle, is eafily received be- 
tween the divided flc(h, and one flap being lapped over the 
other, the afliftants take hold of the two ends and diam- 
ine- them up; not only keep the mufcles out of the way o£ 
the faw, but by forcing them higher up, enable the opera- 
tor to remove more of the bone, and by that means pre- 
vent a pointed flump. 
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The afliitants fliould hold the limb in the 
mod exact, horizontal line, left by railing the 
leg in the beginning, or middle of the opera- 
tion the faw mould be compreiTed by the 
extremities of the bones; or towards the lat- 
ter end of it, by letting the. limb fall from the 
direct line, the tibia fliould break off and form 
a (harp point or fplinter. 

When the leg is removed, the principal 
arteries are to be fecured either with the 
common crooked needles and thread, or the 
* tenaculum. It is feldom neceflary to take 

* The tenaculum is an inftrument made in the fhape 
of a large crooked needle, with a round point fixed in a 
fmall wooden handle, and ferves to pierce the end of the 
artery, and draw it out fufficiently for the afiiftant to 
make a ligature upon it; by which merhod lefs pain is 
t::cited, and the ligature drops off much fooner than in 
the common way. This mode however, though warmly 
recommended by Mr. Bromfield and Mr. White, is not 
generally adopted ; and requires the fanflion of further ex- 
perience, to give it the entire preference over the ufual 
method. 

// is proper to add to this note, that though the nfe of the 
needles be direcled above, in the taking up arteries, and the 
tenaculum Jlightly fpoken of; yet Dr. Jones for many years 
laid aftde the former, and preferred the latter, on account of 
the little pain attending its life, and the prevention of tbofe 
fpafmodk fymptoms that commonly follow the indufim of the 
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up more than three or four vc (Tel s, the mouths 
of which from their fize are in genera!, readi- 
ly enough diftinguilhed without loofcning the 
tourniquet, which however ought to be quite 
flack, as foon as the principal veffels are tied, 
that the circulation may be carried on more 
fpeedily in the minute collateral branches of 
the (tump, and difcover fuch as need to be fe- 
cured. In taking up an artery, the needle 
rnuft be paffed on each fide of the veflel, but 
no deeper, nor more ficfh, inclofed, than 
will ferve to prevent the * ligature from fal- 
ling off. This laft part of the operation be- 
ing fini/hed; the tourniquet removed, and 
fkin drawn down on the mufcles; the dref- 
fings are next to be applied in the following 
manner. Firft, two round pledgets of lint 
upon the extremities of the bones, over which 
ta piece of fine old linen, exa&ly fitted to 
M 

nerve by the needle ; which he never ufed, ttnlefs obliged by 
retraclion of the artery within the mi/fcles ; or by reafoif of 
its morbid /late, •which would not fuffi r a ligature to be held. M. 

* The ligatures mould be made of fhoemakers thread, 
which comprefies without cutting; and the fize of the li- 
gature mull always be in proportion to that of the veflel. 

+ The circular piece of linen applied immediately to 
the muffular part of the ftump, is preferred by Mr. Brom- 
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the mufcular part of the (lump is to be laid ; 
then doflils of lint fprinkled with flour, are 
to fill up the cavities, made by the circular 
edge of the fkin and membrana adipofa ; up- 
on which the armed pledgets of lint are to be 
applied, and over thefe, 'the large ones of 
tow ; the long compreffes or flips of linen 
are then to crofs each other at right angles, 
and pais far enough on the fides of the flump, 
to be retained by the firfl roller, a few turns 
of which, but not tightly drawn, are fuffici- 
cnt for the purpofe ; the fecond roller is em- 
ployed in making feveral fpiral turns from 
above the joint, down to the edge of the 
(lump, where it is fattened with a pin. Laft- 
lv, the woolen cap is drawn over the whole 
leg, flretching it from top to bottom, with 
both hands, and flipping it gently on. The 
patient is then to be laid in his bed, his thigh 
a little elevated, and his knee gently bent and 
fupported by a foft pillow ; a fudorific anodyne, 
to quiet pain, and difpofe him to a gentle dia- 

field, to dry lint, as it comes off much fooner and eafier 
lint, which adheres a long time, and very clofely to 
the furface of large wounds. The application of fponge is 
attended with the fame or greater inconveniencies, from 
the granulations of fielh infinuating themfelves into the 
porous fubftance of the fponge. 
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phorefis, fliould be immediately given, and 
perfect quiet enjoined, as an eifential requifite 
to his recovery. 

The mode of operation in amputating the 
thigh, differs but in few particulars from that 
for taking off the leg. The comprefs and tour- 
niquet are to be fixed higher upon the courfe 
of the artery, and the operator (lands on the 
outride of the limb, the patient being feated 
in a chair as more commodious for both. Be- 
fore the bone is fawed through, Mr Bromfield 
advifes the operator to feperate the mufcles 
which adhere clofely to the bone, with the 
catlin. This may be done about half an inch 
or fomething more in length, and will allow 
a larger portion of the bone to be removed 
•without tearing the mufcles, and confequent- 
ly a better ftump to be made. The roller firfl 
applied mould be attached to a broad ban- 
dage furrounding the body, and defcend by 
fpiral turns around the thigh, until the edges 
of the lad turn are exaQly even with the 
edges of the (lump. This mode of applying 
it, will prevent the lodgment of matter, which 
happens when the roller is carried beyond 
the edges of the wound; or that retortion of 
the lips occafioned by the rollers falling fhort 
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of them. As the principal ufes of bandage af- 
ter an operation, are to reflrain haemorrhage, 
and retain the dreffings, it fhould never be 
tighter than to anfvver thele purpofes ; for any 
thing beyond tbeie, will, by obftru&ing the 
freedom of the circulation, increafe the fwell- 
ing, pain and inflammation of the parts. 

Surgeons are generally too folicitous about 
drawing down the fkin, and retaining it by 
clofe bandage immediately after the opera- 
tion, in order to make a good flump ; but 
this is done to much better advantage, when 
the tenfion and fvvelling are carried off by di- 
geftion, and the parts have acquired their na- 
tural tone.* 

* On the 31ft October, 1792) I amputated the thigh of 
Wm. Rankin, farmer in Montgomery county, for a white fuell- 
ing in the knee, with which he had been afflicted for many 
years ; and which threatened a fpeedy difiblution, from the ca- 
rious ftate of the bones, the hectic fever, and the great difcharge 
of pus, from two large ulcers, on each fide of his knee. The 
mode I employed, was nearly the fame, as that recommended 
above, except that I did not ufe the tape as a guide to my knife, 
from a conviction that it would embarrafs me, and I am now 
convinced, that it will defeat in reoft cafes, the very end it 
was intended to anfwer; viz. to prevent an uneven incifion, 
the confequence of an unfteady hand. In making both my in- 
cifions, firft through the {kin, and afterwards through the muf- 
cles, down to the bone ; I directed the edge of my knife, ob- 
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Should the furgeon, however, be threate- 
ned with a pointed (tump, notwithstanding the 
mode of operation and bandage already re- 
commended; trie following method of treat- 
ment, will contribute greatly towards prevent. 
ine this troublefome confequence of amputa- 

tion. 

Having fpread a large piece of (kin with 
the adhefive plaifter, let a fnfficient number 
of flips two inches wide and long enough to 
furround the thigh, be cut from it. The firft 
flip is to be applied clofe to the edge of the 
(kin on the flump; the next about a quarter 
of an inch lapped over the firft, and fo conti- 
nued till the lad flip is applied near the top 
of the thigh; over, thefe a roller fprin'kled 
with powdered rofin, is to be palled from 
above, downwaads, in the manner already 

liquely upwards, and carried it round the limb in that direc- 
tion in the manner advifed by Mr. Minors of Birmingham. 
My affiftant likewife diffefted the cellular membrane connec- 
ting the integuments to the mufcles, and folded them back, 
upon the upper part of the thigh, in order to ferve as a co- 
vering for the ftump, which was healed and the man able to 
walk, in a few weeks, a period much fnorter than I expeded ; 
confidering the patients previous ill health, and his diftance 
from the city ; which prevented me from feeing him as often 
as I could have wifhed. M. 
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mentioned, and then wetted with fpirit of 
wine, which foon grows dry ; the afliftants 
are then to draw down the (kin and mufcles 
over the end of the bone, and the furgeon 
having applied his drefiings, fecures them 
on, by a number of flips of flicking plaifter, 
which are to crofs each other, and pais high 
enough on the fides of the ftump, to retain 
the integuments and fleih in their defired 
fituation. Thefe (lips and roller form a cafe, 
which fcarcely requires to be renewed dur- 
ing the greateft part of the cure. 

As a prefervation of the joint of the knee, 
to be ufed with the remaining part of the 
leg after amputation, is attended with great 
advantage to the patient, feveral ingenious fur- 
geons have lately revived a method long fince 
recommended, but never practiced with fuc- 
cefs, until within a very few years. Infiead 
of taking off the leg at the ufual place be- 
low the knee, the firft incifion is made about 
four inches above the ancle joint, and the 
remaining part of the operation finifhed in 
the common way ; the tendons which are 
here necefTarily divided, are apt to protrude 
beyond the flefli after the operation, but 
may, without any pain, be taken off with 
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the knife or fciflars, to a level with the reft 
of the (lump. One or two gentlemen of 
the profeflion, particularly Mr. O'Halloran 
and Mr. White, advil'e a flap to be formed 
of the poftcrior part of the flefh and inte- 
gument, which, as foon as the digefiion 
comes on, and the ligatures can be. remov- 
ed, is to be turned over the end of the {tump, 
and retained there either by future or com- 
prefs and bandage, until the parts unite by 
the firft* intention; but as Mr. Bromfieid, 
and Mr. Wright very ingenious furgeons of 
Sheffield, have both performed the operation 
with the molt defirable fuccefs, without the 
flap, it is certainly the molt cafy and fim- 
ple mode of doing it. 

It is to be obferved that when the ope- 
ration is to be performed in this way, the 
patient mud have an artificial foot and leg, 
the hollow of which lad mould be formed 
fo as to fupport the perfon's weight on its 
fide, as much as on the the extremity of the 
ftump,t which is thereby greatly relieved. 

* The advantage propofed by this flap, is to form a 
cufhion for the bone of the itump to reft upon, without 
danger of uneaiinefs cr protruiion. 

+ Almoft all formal authors appear - \ t!;at 

the preffure in the walking c f thofe psrfons wl 
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The fuperior advantages attending this 
mode of amputating the leg, both in point 
of beauty, as well as utility; will, I imagine 
recommend it to general practice, as foon as 
its merits are fufficientlv known. 

It is an eftablimed maxim in furgerv to 
take off the fore-arm as near the wrift as pof- 
fible, and no objections are made to the per- 
formance of it there, notwithftanding its ten- 
dinous and ligamentous ftru&ure. When 
the fingers and toes become carious, they are 
bed taken off at the joint; and in order to 
fave as much fkin as poflible, the circular in- 
cifion fhould be made on the extremity of 
the bone which is to be removed, but not fo 
low as to embarrafs the operator in coming 

have been amputated, is upon the flump, except Mr. 
Minors; who is the firft that has controverted and proved 
the falfity of the notion. He alfo once entertained the 
common opinion, until he found by inquiring of feveral 
people who had loft their thighs, that the weight of the 
body in walking, bears principally againft the tuberofity 
of the os ifchium, upon the outfide of the great tro- 
chanter, and upon the pofterior part of the glutaei muf- 
cles. He therefore thinks, provided a fufficient quantify 
of integuments be preferred to cover the bone, that there 
is no fuch occafion as many fuppofe, to fave fo much 
mufcle as is commonlv done, to aft as a cufhion, and 
which for obvious reafons may be injurious. M. 
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at the articulation ; the capfular ligament of 
which will be readily difcovered, by bending 
the finger towards the palm of the hand, after 
the incifion is made through the (kin and 
tendons. 

Mr. Bromfield advifes a removal of the 
cartilaginous extremity of the bone with the 
knife, in order to promote a more fpeedy 
growth of the granulations, which however, 
I have generally found covered before the 
cicatrization took place. If the fingers are 
to be taken of at the firft joint, next to the 
metacarpal bones; it is necefiary to divide the 
fkin and flefh between them, quite up to the 
joint, before you make the circular incifion. 

Dry lint with moderate comprefs and ban- 
dage, are generally fufficient to reftrain the 
bleeding; yet if an artery mould be trouble- 
fome, it would be bed to iecure it with a li- 
gature. 

We are frequently in this country, obliged 
to remove large portions of the metatarfal 
bones in confequence of mortifications from 
froft ; and here it is to be obferved, that as 
much as poffiblc of the bone as well as fkin 
is to be faved, in order to afford the patient 
a better fupport ; though inflances are not 
N 
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wanting of men who have walked tolerably 
well upon the aftragalus and os calcis alone. 
After dividing the Ilefhy, and tendinous parts 
between the bones with the knife ; and draw- 
ing up the Qun as much as poflible, before the 
circular incifion is made ; the bones are to 
be fawed through with a fmall fpring law ; a 
bit of thin flieet lead being placed between 
the bones, to defend the tendons and flem of 
the opofite fide, from being injured by the 

faw. 

When anodyne, or antiphlogiftic medi- 
cines become neceflary, after any of the 
preceding operations; they are to be exhi- 
bited according to the nature and urgency 
of the fymptoms, which are feldom exa&ly 
alike in any two cafes : for this reafon, the 
young furgeon will eafily perceive the necef- 
fity of acquiring fome general principles in 
his profeffion, the application of which, to 
particular cafes, mult ever be left to his own 
judgment. 

The principle of a relaxed and non-refi- 
ftent (late of the mufcles, as arifmg from the 
bended petition of the limb fo frequently re- 
commended in the chapters upon fimple and 
compound fraclures ; is equally applicable to 
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the reduction of diflocations, which have hi- 
therto been as little underftood, if not leis 
than thofe of fractures : but unlefs the furge- 
on is very competently acquainted, not only 
with the ftrufture of the bones, but their con- 
necting ligaments in a recent ftate; together 
with the force, direction, and attachments of 
the different mufcles and tendons; he can 
derive little more than a negative kind of in- 
flruclion, from the writings of the abieft men 
upon the fubjecl of diflocations. All I fiiall 
venture to recommend to the young furgeon 
unacquainted with anatomy ; is, cautioufly to 
avoid thofe mifchiefs which always arife from 
a violent exertion of ill directed force. 
Whatever extenfion is made, fhould be done 
very gradually ; by which means the mufcles 
and ligaments will not receive half the injury 
from a great degree of distention, which they 
would fuftain from even a moderate one very 
haftily exerted. The hold which the affiflants 
take, fhould always be applied to the diflo- 
cated bone ; for inftance, if the os humeri 
is diflocated, the lower extremity of that 
bone, and not the fore-arm, is to be held by 
the perfon who aflifts in the reduction. The 
pofition of the limb below the luxated joint, 
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fhould be fuch, as to give the lead degree of 
refinance to the mulcles above it ; for this 
reafon, in the redu6tion of a luxation of the 
os humeri, the fore-arm fhould be bent; and 
whenever a lufficient degree of extenfion is 
judged to be made ; the furgeon ought to 
make u(e of the diflocated bone as a lever 
to direcl the head of it into the focket. In- 
deed when the head of a luxated bone is 
brought by proper extenfion, to a level with 
the edge of its focket; little or no external 
force is required, to replace it ; as the fur- 
rounding mufcles of the joint perform that 
part of the operation, better than the furgeon 
himfelf*. 

* Extreme difficulty is fometimes experienced in the 
reduction of diflocations, owing to rigidity of the parts, 
and inflammation of the mufcles; in this cafe bleeding, 
emetics, fomentations, &c. are generally directed to re. 
lax the parts, previoufly to attempting the reduction. But 
in a cafe, that lately occurred in the Pennfylvania hofpi- 
tal, as commonly employed; until Dr. Physick thought 
upon the new, and fuccefsful expedient of bleeding the pa- 
tient, who was uncommonly robuft, until he fainted, when 
the extenfion being ftill continued, the head of ihe tu- 
merus at once flipt into place. M. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OF BLOWS ON THE HEAD. 



TO give the young unexperienced fur- 
geon, fome general and clear ideas of 
the nature and treatment, of this difficult 
and dangerous branch of chirurgical difeafes; 
I (hall confider the fubject. under three fepar- 
ate heads. The firft will comprehend the in- 
juries to which the fcalp and inverting mem- 
branes of the fkull are liable. The fecond, 
will treat of the fymptoms anting from a com- 
motion, or concuflion of the brain : and the 
third, lhall comprize thofe complaints which 
are occafioned by a fracture of the bones 
of the fkull, and its effe&s on the parts be- 
neath. 
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If the ftruaure of the fcalp, did not differ 
from that of the common integument of 
the body ; and wounds infli&ed on it, were 
attended with no other confequences, than 
thofe of the common parts : a particular in- 
veftigation of its injuries, might be deemed 
a ufelefs labour: but when we confider, that 
this covering of the head, confifts not only of 
the fkin and adipofe membrane, but alio of 
the expanded tendons of the frontal, occipi- 
tal and temporal mufcles, befides the pericra- 
nium : that it has a conftant communication, 
by means of the blood veffels, between the 
parts within and without the fkull ; the ne- 
cefiity of a particular attention will pretty 
evidently appear. 

Although common incifed wounds of the 
fcalp, which penetrate no deeper than the 
cellular membrane, are not generally attend- 
ed with any particular circumftances : yet in 
certain conftitutions of a peculiar habit and 
difpofition, they fometimes produce very 
troublefome, and even alarming fymptoms. 
Pcrfons of a nervous and irritable fyftem, are 
fubjecl to violent fpafmodic affeftiens, ac- 
companied with a low quick pulfe, fre- 
quent faintings, want of deep, and flight de- 
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lirium ; and I have known intemperate per- 
fons of this irritable clafs, who have luffer- 
ed even a locked jaw, in confequence of the 
removal of a fmall incyfted tumor from the 
head, where nothing more than the cellular 
membrane was divided. 

Anodynes, joined to fome of the foetid 
antifpafmodics, generally remove thofe com- 
plaints in a few days; though to the young and 
unexperienced practitioner, they will appear 
very dangerous and alarming. Some have a 
flight fever, a general tumefaction of the fcalp, 
extending to the eye-lids and ears; the fwel- 
ling is of the oedematous kind, of a yellowilh 
hue, and is frequently befet with fmall blifters, 
filled with a ferum of the fame colour. In 
fhort, the inflammation in this cafe appears 
evidently to be of the eryfipelatous clafs ; 
though it is feldom attended with danger, and 
generally relieved by moderate bleeding, a 
few lenient purgatives, and febrifuge medi- 
cines of the neutral kind ; the wound requiring 
no other than the ufual dreffings, with a warm 
difcutient fomentation. Sometimes the inflam- 
mation is fo high, as to render the difeafe very 
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painful ; in which circumftances, the fudori- 
fic anodynes may be given with advantage.* 

Punftured wounds of the fcalp, are gene- 
rally more troublefome than thofe made with 
a cutting inftrument ; probably owing to a 
confinement of the extravafated fluids; for 
which reafon fome dilatation will now and 
then be neceffary ; otherwife they require no 
other method of treatment, than what has 
been recommended for incifed wounds. 

When a large portion of the fcalp has been 
feparated and detached from the pericranium, 
either by a lacerated or incifed wound; the 

* In thofe cafes where no great tendency to inflamma- 
tion appears, this method will generally be fufficient ; but 
when the wound extends to the aponeurofis, and peri- 
cranium, the fymptoms are more violent, and require a 
different mode of treatment. " The fcalp," fays Mr. 
Pott, " is fo tenfe, the pain fo great, and the fymptoma- 
" tic fever fo high, that by waiting for the flow effecl 
" of fuch means, the patient runs a rifque from the con- 
" tinuance of the fever; or elfe the injured aponeurofis 
" and pericranium becoming doughy, produce an abfeefs, 
" and renders the cafe both tedious and troublefome. A 
" divifon of the wounded part, by a fimple incifion, down 
** to the bone, about half an inch, or an inch ; will moft 
" commonly remove all the bad fymptoms ; and if it be 
" done in time, will render every thing elfe unnecef- 
" fary." M. 
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parts fo feparated, after being cleaned from 
dirt and coagulated blood ; ought to be 
brought as nearly as poffible into contact ; and 
then fecured by the interrupted future, with 
proper comprefs and bandage. In cafe the 
lips of the wound are fo ragged and uneven, 
as not to admit of an exaft; apportion, they 
may be brought to approach fo near each 
other with a ligature and flip knot, as to lefl'en 
the deformity, and fhorten the cure, advan- 
tages which a good furgeon mould ever have 
in view. Should the parts not univerfally 
unite, but form little abfeeffes in different 
places; thefe may eafily be opened by the 
point of a lancet, and the matter difcharged ; 
and this mode of praBice, may take place with 
propriety, where the pericranium itfelf is re- 
moved, and a (light exfoliation fucceeds, with- 
out retarding or obftrucYmg the cure ; even 
where the pericranium and aponeurotic ex- 
panhonarebecome floughy andinflamed. If the 
furgeon be not in too great hafte to cut, and 
will havepatience to wait until a reparation and 
good digeftion are come on, he will frequently 
fucceed in prefcrvin^ ihe fca'p, and avoiding 
O 
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that deformity, which a large fear and the \oh 
of hair, muft inevitably produce.* Here, how- 

* This advice, to preferve, if poflible, the feparated por- 
tions of the fcalp, in cafes where no injury is done to 
the brain or fkull ; cannot be too ftrongly inculcated. The 
advantages derived from the pra&ice, are, a fpeedy cure, 
and the prevention of deformity. The fcalp will not on- 
ly adhere to the bone when merely feparated therefrom ; 
but even when the pericranium is detached. In proof of 
this, Mr. Pott gives feveral ftriking cafes, as jalfo Mr. 
Earle, the editor of the laft edition of his works. 
The following cafe which came under my own obfer- 
vation is directly in point. 

In the fummcr of 1790, I was fent for to vifit a man, 
who had received a wound by a brick-bat in the fcalp, 
covering the middle of the right parcital bone. A consi- 
derable difcharge of blood followed the blow, fo that when 
I was called, twelve hours after ; the hair had become fo 
matted, that I was obliged to fhave off a confiderable 
portion of it, before I could obtain a full view of the 
wound, which was three inches in length. Upon probing 
it, I found the pericranium detached all around, and the 
bone bare : fearing a future abfeefs, and exfoliation, I 
hefitated about the propriety of uniting the fcalp with 
the denuded bone, and prepared for the excifion of the 
feparated fcalp ; but the great fear which the man expref- 
fed, about my ufing the knife, induced me to attempt a 
re-union. Accordingly, after I had perfectly cleared the 
wound, and brought the edges of it clofe together ; I co- 
vered it with lint, fpread with fome fimple cerate, and 
made ufe of an adhefive plaifter to prevent a retraction of 
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ever, it muft carefully be remembered, tbat 
the fcalp is not abfolutely fpoiled by contufion, 
and that the injury extends no deeper than 
the external coverings of the cranium: when 
it does, a very different mode of treatment 
will be requifite. For if, befides the fymp- 
toms already enumerated, as attending incifed 
and lacerated wounds of the fcalp, and which 
generally come on within three or four days 
after the accident j the patient fhould be fei- 
zed, fome time after this period, with a fmart 
fever, fevere pain in the head, great anxiety 
and reltlefsnefs, frequent fhiverings, a nau- 
fea, delirium and convulfions> and the wound at 
the fame time put on a fpongy, glaffy, un- 
healthy afpect, with the pericranium locfe- 
ned, and detached from the fkull ; there 
will be great reafon to fufpeel; that the parts 
within the fkull are affected, either by fome 
extravafated fluid, preffing upon the brain, 
or from an inflammation and fuppuration of 
the dura and pia mater. As none of tbefe 

the parts. I then applied a piece of (heet lead over thefe, 
and fecured the whole by comprefs, and the double-head 
roller. This mode was followed for about two weeks, 
when the wound was perfeftly healed. Very little pns 
was formed, no abfeefs or troublefome fymptoms occurred; 
and the man now follows it laborious employment. M. 
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fymptoms appear at firft, or immediately after 
the accident, fo they come on in a kind of luc- 
ceffive order; the firft fet arifing from an ex- 
travafation of blood or lymph, prefling upon 
the brain, fo as to impair or abolifh voluntary- 
motion, and the ferifes, mew themfelves 
earlier; whereas the other, being caufed by 
an inflamed and putrid (late of the mem- 
branes of the brane, feldom ; the or- 
gans of fehfe, until late in the difeafe; when 
fuch a quantity of mater is generated, as to 
oecafion the lame fymptoms of preflure, with 
any oilier fluid. 

Both ihefe caufes, with their effects, may 
happen to be combined in the fame patient, 
and render the cafe a little more perplexed, 
and difficult; >et there are generally fome 
characteriltic marks, which ferve at lean to 
diftinguifh the inflammatory effects of contu- 
fion, from thole occafioned by commotion 
and extravafation. 

In iuch cafes, that is, where an inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the brain is the 
confequence of contufion, and where little 
or no mark of external injury appears; the 
mifchief is feldom difcovered until feveral 
days, often feven or eight, after the acci- 
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dent*. A pain in the fpot which received the 
blow, is generally the firlt fymptom ; this pain 
is loon extended over all the head, and is 
attended with a languor and dejection of 
fpirits, followed by a vertigo, inclination to 
vomit, refHeisncfs and fever. A day or two 
after this, if no evacuations have been ufed, 
a pull'y tumor of the fcalp, not rifing very 
high, or exciting much pain generally ap- 
pears : if this tumor is laid open, the pericra- 
nium will be found of a darkilh hue, and 
either detached or eafily feparable from the 
fkull ; between which, and the membrane, a 
fmall quantity of a brownifli ichor is generally 
lodged ; the cranium itfelf being altered in its 
colour. From this period, the fymptoms are 
all haftily exafperated ; the head-ach and 
thirft becomes more intenfe, the ftrength 
decreafes, the rigors are more frequent, and 
at laft convulfive motions, attended either with 
delirium, paralyfis or comatofe ilupidity, clofc 
the fcene. 

* Mr Fott relates the cafe of a woman, in whom no 
fymptom of an oppreffed brain was perceived, until the 
thirteenth day after the injury had been recieved. Vol. 
I ft, p. 261. Edit. 1790. M. 
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If, under thefe circumftances, the bone be 
perforated, matter will be found between it 
and the dura mater ; and that, more or lefs in 
quantity, according to the violence of the in- 
jury, and the length of time fince it was re- 
ceived. Sometimes, the matter lies between 
the dura, and pia mater, and even upon the 
furface of the brain. 

If the fcalp be wounded at the time of the 
accident, or any portion of it removed to ex- 
amine the ftate of the fkull, the wound will 
look perfectly well for fome time ; but after a 
few days it begins to lofe its florid complexion, 
turns pale and glafly, difchargesa thin difco- 
loured ichor, the lint (licks clofe to all parts 
of the fore, and the pericranium, inftead of 
adhering firmly to the bone, eafily feparates 
all round, to fome diflance from its edges : 
the bone itfelf changing from its natural white- 
nefs, to a kind of purulent hue, or yellowifh 
call. All thefe changes in the appearance of 
the wound, indicate the difeafed flate of the 
parts beneath the cranium ; which can only 
be relieved by perforating the bone,* and this 

* Two cafes are related by Mr. Pott, of an opp re/fed brain, 
cured by a perforation made through the fkull : in one, ac 
the diftance of four, the ether at that of five days frcm ths 
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operation fhould never be delayed when 
the fymptoms of an opprefled brain, or 
inflamed dura mater, are not fpeedily remov- 
ed by proper evacuations ; which have fre- 
quently prevented the dangerous confequen- 
ces of violent blows on the head. 

time the blow was received. The place for operating, was 
pointed out by the rifing of a puffy, indolent tumour, over 
the injured part ; which fymptom, joined to the fpontane- 
ous feparation of the pericranium, from the bone underneath : 
hardly ever failed with him, in pointing out the formation of 
matter between it and the Ikull. Vol. 3d, p. 43. M. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF INJURIES ARISING FROM CONCUSSION 
OR COMMOTION. 



ALTHOUGH the terms of commotion, 
or concuflion of the brain, have been 
ufed by many writers in fo loole and vague 
a manner, as to convey very inadequate ideas 
of the nature of the difeafes; yet it is very 
certain, that the medullary part of the brain, 
receives fuch a degree of injury or derange- 
ment from violent fhocks, as fenfibly to im- 
pair its ordinary functions; and this injury is 
produced, without any fra&ure or fiflure of 
the bone, or even the head receiving any 
particular blow upon it; as frequently hap- 
pens in falls from confiderable heights where 
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the fhoulders, breech, and fometimes the feet, 
firft flrike the ground; and that fuch fhocks 
aie capable of producing, not only a diforder 
in the lubftance of the brain, but an inflamma- 
tion, and fuppuration of its membranes, is 
evident from the hiftory of fome well attefted 
fads.* 

The fymptoms, however, which attend in- 
juries arifing from mere concuflion, and thofe 
occafioned by extravafation, or inflammation 
of the dura mater: admit of a pretty clear dif- 
tinclion. In the firft cafe, or that of commo- 
tion fimply ; there is generally an immediate 
fufpenfion of the common functions of the 
brain, to a certain degree ; the patient has a 
vertigo or giddinefs, an inclination to vomit, 
upon fwallowing any liquid ; has a wildnefs in 
P 

* The late Mr. Hewfon ufed to mention in his lectures, 
the hiftory of a lady who was feized with all the fymptoms 
of an oppreffed brain, fomc days after receiving a violent jolt 
in a poft-chaife ; but which was not fufpecled as the caufe of 
her complaints until after her death, when, on opening the 
head, he difcovered an inflammation of the dura mater, with 
large fuppuration. 

A cafe likewife happened in Philadelphia, fome years Jince in a 
foldier, nvho died in co7ij\ c.i.enc: of an inflammation of his Srais, 
from flipping donv n to the ground upon his fed j from the rof 
of a houfl. M. 
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his looks, talks incoherently, is reftlefs and 
fleeplefs, with little or no fever ; or any of the 
other fymptoms, already defcribed as ufually 
attending an extravafation or inflammation. 

Gentle evacuations by bleeding, lenient 
purgatives and fudorific anodynes, frequent- 
ly remove molt of the complaints occafioned 
by concuffion, in twenty-four hours, or two 
or three days at farthefl : but if after this pe- 
riod, and the patient having been confidera- 
bly lelieved, the fymptoms mould be again 
renewed, and neither accidental cold, or ir- 
regularity in diet have heen productive of 
their return ; the furgeon ought, immediate- 
ly to be upon his guard, as further mifchief, 
than a mere fhock or derangement of the 
brain is to be fufpected. Under thefe cir- 
cumftances, the evacuations already men- 
tioned, and particularly bleeding,* are to be 
repeated with more freedom, the head is to 

* Bleeding largely is of great confequence in injuries 
of the brain, efpecially when proceeding from falls. The 
late duke Cumberland, when in Scotland, happened to 
fall from his horfe, and was cured by a country fur- 
geon, by copious bloodletting, at the rifque of his repu- 
tation ; but was afterwards rewarded, by being appointed 
furgeon general of the Britifh troops in America, previous 
to the late revolution. M. 
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be fhaved and carefully examined, in order 
to fee, whether no marks of contufion point 
out the feat of the complaint ; for if they do 
not, we mud trufl to evacuations and the ge- 
neral antiphlogiftic regimen, for the relief of 
the patient, as the trephine cannot be applied 
with any tolerable propriety, unlets we are 
guided by fome external appearances, to the 
feat of the injury. Mr. Bromfield has late- 
ly recommended a liberal ufe of i'udorific ano- 
dynes, without bleeding; not only under the 
preceding circumftances of concufhon, but 
in fraclures of the cranium, without applying 
the trephine : however, as he adduces no 
more than three or four cafes, and thofe not 
very precife, in fupport of a practice fo op- 
pofite to that of the mod. eminent modern 
furgeons, I would advife the young practi- 
tioner, to be very cautious how far he adopts 
the opinions, even of fo refpeclable a name 
as that of Mr. BromfielH, upon a fubjeffc 
which requires the united judgments of the 
ableft men of the profeffion, to alcertain with 
prccifion. 

As anodyne medicines are the mod effec- 
tual preventatives of inflammation, after fe- 
vere operations in general, I think they may, 
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with great propriety, be employed in fra&ures 
of the fkull, as well as concuffions of the 
brain ; but as evacuations in general, and 
bleeding in particular, are univerfally allow- 
ed to promote the power of abforbtion, as 
well as leflen inflammation, they fhould ne- 
ver be omitted in complaints arifing from 
concuffion of the brain, extravafation of any 
kind of fluid, or inflammation of the dura 
mater; thofe injuries, in particular, which 
arife from the preflure of a lymphatic extra- 
vafation, occafioned by a rupture of the fi- 
ned veffels of the brain, can alone be relieved 
by abforbtion alone, as there are no fymptoms, 
in fuch cafes, which clearly indicate the pre- 
cife feat of the collection ; and if there were, 
it would not be in our power to relieve them, 
by an operation. 

I fhall conclude this chapter, upon concuf- 
fions of the brain, with the hiftory of a cafe, 
winch fell under my care many years ago, and 
which may ferve to fhew the perplexing obfcu- 
rity, fometimes attending certain cafes of this 
nature, both with refpecl: to the caufes and 
cure of the dileafe. 

A woman, about twenty years of age, in 
running haftily out of a cellar, ftruck the 
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crown of her head with great violence againll 
a beam. 

She was ftunned by the blow, but after a 
few minutes, was able to go about her bufi- 
nefs, and continued apparently well for three 
or four days, when fhe complained of a giddi- 
nefs and pain in her head, attended with a 
flight fever. Under thefe circumftances, I 
was applied to for afliftance ; and, after en- 
quiring into the hiftory of her cafe, and exa- 
mining her head, where no appearance of 
contufion was obfervable, I took fixteen oun- 
ces of blood from her arm, gave her a gentle 
purge, and ordered a low diluting diet, which 
foon removed all her complaints, and fhe con- 
tinued perfedly eafy for ten or twelve days, 
when her former fymptoms again returned, 
and were as fpeedily relieved by the fame re- 
medies. In fhort, fhe continued to fuffer pe- 
riodical attacks of pain in her head with a fe- 
ver, every twelve or fourteen days for near 
three months, and was as often relieved by 
<rentle evacuations, until the eightieth day 
from the accident, when flic fuddenly became 
perfectly frantic and delirious, and had a hard 
quick pulfe, and moftof the fymptoms ufually 
attendant on an inflammation of the dura ma- 
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ter. A copious bleeding, and ffcveral glyftere 

afforded very little relief, and as her fituation 
•was then to the lafi: degree threatening, I was 
induced to examine the fcalp with great at- 
tention, and thought I was fenfible of fome 
fmall degree of thickening on the part, where 
fhe firft (truck her head, and which fhe al- 
ways pointed out, while fenfible, as particu- 
larly painful. Upon this I made two femi-cir- 
cular incifions, and removed a fufficient por- 
tion of the fcalp, with the pericranium, which 
adhered pretty firmly; then perforating the 
bone, and taking out the circular piece, I was 
furprized to find only a flight degree of in- 
flammation upon the dura mater, which I im- 
mediately divided with the point of a lancet, 
but without any difcharge of blood or matter; 
all her dangerous fymptoms difappeared the 
next day, returned no more, and fhe was cu- 
red in the ufual time, without any other re- 
markable circumftance*. 

* Mr. Pott relates the cafe of a woman, who was affected 
by nearly fimilar fymptoms to the above. The complaint 
proceeded from finking the head againft an iron hook, fixed 
to the top of a coach on the infide. The blow gave exqui- 
fite pain for the inftant, but foon ceafed, and nothing further 
appeared, until tiuo months after the accident, when a pain in 
the head came on, but difappeared in a week. A tumor 
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CHAPTER X. 



Or INJURIES ARISING FROM A FRACTURE 
OF THE SKULL. 



WHOEVER has read with attention, the 
two preceding chapters upon blows 
of the head and concuflions of the brain will 
readily perceive ; that a fimple undepreffed 
fracture of the fkiill, confidered merely as fo- 
lution of continuity of the bones, can never 
occafion thofe dangerous fymptoms, which of- 

then arofe over the fagittal future. On opening the tumor, 
a quantity of ofFenfive, and difcoloured matter was difcharg- 
cd; and the dura mater, was bare in confequence of a hole 
in the track of the future wide enough to admit a finger. 
The bones on each fide were carious to a confiderable extent. 
Vol. I, p. 1 15. Mr. Warner alfo relates the caf« of a bov 
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ten arife in confequence of fuch blows and 
concuflions. It is the injury, which the brain 
and its inverting membranes fuftain from ex- 
travafation and inflammation, that conftitute 
the whole danger of fuch accidents, as is evi- 
dent in many undepreffed fraclures of the 
fkull, where no bad fymptoms at all appear, 
and where the application of the trephine is 
fometimes unneceffary. Whereas the molt 
dangerous andfatal cafes, are generally thofe, 
in which there is not the lead fracture or fif- 
fure to be found. 

who fell upon his head, and lacerated and contufed the fcalp, 
but did not injure the bone; in whom the fymptoms having 
difappeared by bleeding and purging, returned after an inter- 
val of ten days, with a pain in the part of his head, diredly 
oppofite to that, which received the injury. The trephine 
was applied to this part, without dfcovering any extravafa- 
tion, but on an examination after death, of the part original- 
ly hurt; there was found fome matter between the cranium 
and dura matqy, and a great quantity of that and extravafated 
blood between the dura and pia mater. Mr. Warner there- 
fore fuggefts the propriety of applying the trephine on the 
part originally injured, without paying any attention to the 
place where any fubfequent pain may apparently feem, as in 
the above cafe, to call for an operation. M. 
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For thefe reafons the operation of trepan- 
ning in undeprefled fractures of the cranium, 
may be performed with three different inten- 
tions. Either to relieve the complaints arif- 
ing from the preflure of an extravafated 
fluid : to give a difcharge to matter formed in 
confequence of an inflammation of the dura 
mater: or it may be ufed as a preventative 
of future mifchief. In the firft cafe, the re- 
lief from perforation, is not only fometimes 
immediate, but frequently is not attainable 
by any other means. — In the fecond, it is 
the only chance for life ; as there is no natu- 
ral outlet for the difcharge of matter formed 
in confequence of inflammation. — In the 
third, or preventative intention, it is a matter 
of choice, more than immediate neceflity. 

Few perfons, I believe, will hefitate to per- 
form the operation under the two firft circum- 
flances, of extravafation and inflammation ; 
and with refpeci to the third or preventative 
means, fome doubts may arife with the young 
practitioner, about the propriety of perfor- 
ming the operation, while no bad fy mptoms ap- 
O 
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pear; particularly as fome writers advife us 
to wait until its neceffity is indicated by iuch 
complaints as may both acquire and vindicate 
it. 

To afcertain as nearly as pofiible, the true 
line of conduct, in fo interefting a matter, it 
will not be amifs to compare the dangers re- 
fulting from the operation, confidered in it- 
felf, with thofe confequences, which we may 
reafonably expecl from an omiflion of the 
performance of it. 

As to the operation itfelf, and particularly 
that part of it, which confifts in perforating 
the bone, there is neither pain, difficulty, nor 
danger in it : the lofs of fubftance in the bone 
does not long retard the cure, and as to the 
admiffion of air upon the dura mater ; it will 
in a great meafure produce its effefts through 
the fracture, where the perforation is not 
made. 

The danger of omitting the operation, arifes 
in confeqnence of the preflure upon the brain, 
and the inflammation of its membranes, fo of- 
ten repeated in the preceding pages ; and as 
the moft dangerous fymptoms occasioned by 
thefe caufes, do not come on immediately ; 
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frequently not until many days after the in- 
jury : it is impoflible for the furgeon to afcer- 
tain the mifchiefs which may be occafioned 
by it ; and when thofe mifchiefs arc indicat- 
ed by the fymptoms, the operation is the prin- 
cipal remedy we have in our power, and that 
is too frequently, under fuch circumftances, 
unfuccefsful. 

In fhort, if we compare the numbers of per- 
fons who die from collections of matter form- 
ed within the cranium, where the perforation 
has been neglected ; with thofe who furvive, 
under an early application of the trephine : 
the proportional fuccefs of the latter will be 
found fo much greater, as to render the ope- 
ration advifeable, in almoft every cafe of a 
fimple undepreffed fra&ure of the cranium. 

When a fra&ure of the fkull is attended with 
a depreffion of the bone, the neceflity of ele- 
vating the deprefled part, in order to take off 
the preffure upon the brain is univerfally ac- 
knowledged; and when the injury, which the 
brain receives, is no more than what arifes 
from that compreffion, the mere elevation of 
the bone, will procure effectual relief. But 
as preffure, from this caufe, may be, and mod 
frequently is, combined with that arifing from 
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extravafation ; the furgeon is by no means to 
confide in the favourable appearances, with 
which we are often flattered after raifingade- 
prefled bone ; but fhouldpurfue fuch methods 
as are molt likely to prevent the more remote 
confequences of injury done to the brain and 
its membrines ; and thefe means have been al- 
ready pointed out fufficiently, in the two pre- 
ceding chapters. 

A fingle perforation may fuffice in fmall 
fraftures with little depreffion, but when the 
force producing them was great, the depref- 
fion confiderable, and the frafture extenfive, 
winding into a circular form ; with the depref- 
fed part, cracked and fplintered ; the beft and 
fafeft way is to remove the whole, or at lead 
the greater portion of the bone fo deprefied 
and injured ; for whatever ill confequences 
may arife from denuding fo large a fpace of 
the dura mater, much greater mifchief is to 
be apprehended, from the confinement of that 
matter, which may of courfe be generated 
throughout the whole extent of the fra&ure 
and depreffion. 

As the rules laid down by the ableft writ- 
ers, upon fuch a fubject, can only be general, 
the peculiar circumftances of each individual, 
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mud furnifh directions to the furgeon, for his 
particular conduct.. All depreffed parts muft 
be elevated ; loofe, fplintered, and irritat- 
ing one& removed ; and at all events, a free 
difcharge afforded to whatever extravafated 
fluids may be formed, (boner or later, in 
confequence of the injury. The earlieft 
and molt careful attention fhould be paid to 
every fymptom and appearance, in order 
to obviate them in due feafon, for the proper 
opportunity once loft, is feldom to be regain- 
ed bv any future management. 

There are certain parts of the cranium, 
■where on account of the flru6lure ; the appli- 
cation of the trephine has been ufually forbid- 
den, by moft writers; thefe are the futures, 
the inferior part of the occipital bone, that 
part of the frontal bone where the finus is fuu- 
ated ; and the temporal bones. The ftrong ad- 
hefion of the dura mater, and the courfe of the 
fmufes under the futures, have been deemed 
fuflicient objections to the operation on thofe 
parts; but experience has taught us, that the 
dura mater may be feparated without lacera- 
tion ; and that in cafe the finufes are wound- 
ed, the haemorrhage does not prove danger- 
ous. The occipital bone is rarely fraQured 
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without immediate death being the confe- 
quence; yet the fupcrior part of it has been 
fractured, and the trephine applied with fuc- 
cefs. In cafe of a fracture in the frontal fi- 
nus, particularly from a mufket ball matter- 
ing the posterior part of the finus, Mr. Le 
Dran advifes the application of the trephine, 
to relieve the injury of the dura mater. As 
to the temporal bones, they may be perforat- 
ed any where above the ears; as the haemorr- 
hage from the artery is eafily reftrained by li- 
gature, where preflure does not fucceed ; and 
and that convulfion called the jaw-lock, as 
frequently attends wounds made in other parts 
of the body, as thofe of the temporal mufcles ; 
the tendinous expanfion of which, covers a 
large portion of the parietal bones, where the 
trephine is daily applied without any appre- 
heniion. In fhort the danger incurred from 
an application of the trephine to any of the 
afore-mentioned parts, is by no means equal 
to the mifchief arifing from its negleft ; for 
though many of thefe operations do not fuc- 
ceed, the failure is to be attributed much more 
to the nature of the injury, than the violence 
occafioned by the application of the inflru- 
ment. 
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When the operation is determined on, it 
is generally performed in the following man- 
ner. The patient being conveniently feated 
on a low chair, or lying on a bed, with his 
head firmly fixed and fupported by the aflift- 
ants ; the operator, with a ftrong fcalpel, is to 
divide the fcalp with the pericranium, quite 
down to the bone ; and having difcovered 
the fracture, is to trace it to its utmoft extent, 
in order to fix upon the mod advantageous 
fpot, for making the perforation, and thefe 
being done, fuch a portion of the fcalp and 
pericranium is to be removed, as will admit 
of fufficient room for the application of the 
trephine. If any vefiels fhould be divided, 
the bleeding of which cannot eafily be re- 
ftrained with dry lint and moderate preffure, 
they mull be taken up with the needle and 
ligature: the crown of the trephine is then to 
be applied, fo as to embrace an equal portion 
of the bone on each fide of the fracture ; if it 
be fmall and undeprefled, the operator works 
his law, until he has made a furrow in the 
bone fufficiently deep to prevent it from 
flipping ; then removing the pin, he con- 
tinues the operation pretty brifkly, taking 
up the crown every now and then to clear 
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the teeth with a fmall brufh, and wipe the dud 
with a pointed probe and lint from the circu- 
lar furrow, as well as to examine whether the 
faw works equally, or the bone begins to be 
loofe.* The appearance of the diploe is not 
to be depended on, as a guide to afcertain the 
thicknefs of the fkull, as in very thin ones, 
there is often none at all ; and in old perlons, 

* In ufing thecommon trephine, a very confiderable interrup- 
tion of the operation takes place from the furgeon being obli- 
ged to (top and clean the inftrument from dull that collects 
between the teeth ; and alfo in taking out the pin in the cen- 
ter of the trephine. In order to remove thefe inconveniences, 
Mr. Cruickihank of London, has improved on the former 
inftrument, by having a flit made in the perpendicular fup- 
porter of the handle, in which there is a nut of a fcrew fixed 
to the upper part of the moveable pin which is in the center 
of the trephine, and which projects beyond the teeth of the 
faw. As foon therefore as the faw has fo far penetrated the 
bone as to be firmly fixed ; the operator has only to Hide the 
nut to the upper part of the flit, and there to fix it by turn- 
ing the fcrew. In thecourfe of the faw, there are three va- 
cuities each about as wide as the fpace occupied by two 
teeth, in order to let out the duft of the bone as faft as it col- 
lects. The trephine inftead of being conical, is perfectly cylin- 
drical, which is of confidcrable advantage ; as the common 
one is fo fmall at the bottom, that it is frequently ne- 
ceflary to make two perforations, where one would have 
fufficed ; if the diameter of the inftrument were a little 
greater. M. 
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it is generally obliterated; for which reafon, 
if a furgeon was implicitly to rely on the ap- 
pearance of the diploe as a criterion of the 
fkull's tbicknefs; he might fatally plunge the 
crown of the trephine into the patient's brain ; 
an accident which has happened to fome in- 
cautious operators. When the bone is fo 
nearly divided in the circumference of the 
circle as only to adhere, in one fmall part, it 
may eafily be taken out with the forceps; and 
if any little fharp points mould remain at the 
broken part, they muft be removed with the 
lenticular. 

Should any extravafated blood now appear 
between the dura mater and the cranium, and 
the patient in a few hours be relieved of his 
complaints, there will be no necefiity for 
puncturing the dura mater : but if on the other 
hand, the fymptoms of an oppreffed brain 
mould continue after the bone is perforated, 
and no extravafation appears on the dura ma- 
ter, it ought to be divided with the point of a 
lancet, in order to. dicharge whatever collec- 
tion may be formed beneath. The part where 
the perf rati on of the bone was made, mull: be 
lightly (lied with dry lint, and the whole 
wound dreffed in the ufual way, with no other 
R 
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bandage than a handkerchief, folded in a 
triangular form and pafled round the head, 
fo as fimply to retain the drefling. 

In fractures with depreffion ; the crown of 
the trephine muft be applied on the found part 
of the bone, but fo near the fracture, that one 
fide of the crown may make part of the cir- 
cumference of the circle, and by that means 
form the moil convenient introdu&ion to the 
elevator. With refpect to the number of per- 
forations, they muft depend entirely on the 
nature of the injury, and confequently the 
the furgeon's judgment can alone dire6l his 
particular conduct. Whoever has acquired 
j ust and general ideas of the nature of a 
difeafe, will feldom be at a lofs how to apply 
them, on particular occafions ; and to him, 
who wants those ideas, no rules or 
directions will be of much confequence. 

In the courfe of the cure, a troublefome 
fungus fometimes rifes up from the dura mater 
through the perforations, or from thofe fpaces 
where large portions of the bone have been 
removed. A variety of remedies have been 
recommended to reprefs this fungus, which, if 
not kept down in the beginning, grows very 
fall, and refifts every attempt to check it. The 
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molt ufeful application I have ever tried, is 
the prepared fponge, cut into dices, and laid 
immediately on the fungus; or with very thin 
pledgets of lint between the fponge and fun- 
gus; which laft is very apt to infinuate itfelf 
into the porous fubftance of the fponge, and 
render its removal troublefome and difficult ; 
a moderate preffure may be made on the dref- 
fings, by drawing the handkerchief fomething 
tighter than ufual. In thefe cafes, the dif- 
charge is generally very confiderable, for 
which reafon, as well as to prevent the adhe- 
fionof the fponge; the dreffings ought to be 
renewed twice a-day, and the patient kept to 
a ftric~t regimen, with a free ufe of the bark. 
Indeed there are no cafes in furgery which re- 
quire an exact diet and pure air in order to 
obtain a cure, more than thofe of fractures of 
the cranium. 

As the following cafe was attended with 
fome fingular circumftances, I fhall clofe this 
fubjeft with a Ihort account of it. 

A boy, about fourteen years of age, by a 
fall from a window, fractured the left parietal 
bone, and was trepanned two days after 
the accident : the trephine was applied twice, 
and fome extravafated blood difcharged from 
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between the dura mater and fkull ; no unulual 
fymptoms appeared for feveral days after the 
operation, when a fungus fuddenly fprouted 
up through the perforations, which no applica- 
tions could reflrain; the trephine was applied 
a third a time between the two firft apertures, 
in order to relieve the ilncture formed by the 
edges of the bone, and to view the ftate of 
the dura mater at the bafe of the fungus, 
where we found an opening, from which fome 
matter was difcharged from the brain. The 
fame dreffings were continued, with moderate 
compreffion, but without any effe£t ; for the 
fungus in a few days increafed to the fize of a 
large orange, and as the weather was hot, be- 
came fo extremely offenfive and troublefome, 
we had no other way to get rid of it, but by 
making a ligature around the bafe ; and in 
two or three days it dropped off. A new one 
however foon arofe, and in a fhort time foon 
exceeded the firft i n fize, difcharging vaft 
quantities of a fcetid matter. The boy was now 
feverilh, and often had a flight delirium ; waft- 
ing fall: in his flefh and flrength, but preferv- 
ing his fenfes perfectly well in general : we 
were now reduced to the neceffity of remov- 
ing the fungus by another ligature, which 
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foon produced the fame effect, but in three 
days after it dropped off, the patient died. 
Upon opening the head, which was done by 
Do&or Middleton* and myfelf, we found the : 
left lobe of the cerebrum entirely deftroyed, 
and more than half of the right lobe convert- 
ed into pus : yet the patient retained his un- 
derstanding and fenfesvery accurately, to the 
lalt hour of his life. 



* Late profeffor of medicine, in New- York college. M. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OF GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. 

THE firft intention, with regard to wounds 
made by a mufket or piftol ball, is, if 
poffible, to extraa the ball ; or any other ex- 
traneous bodies lodged in the wounded part. 
The next object of attention, is the haemorr- 
hage, which muft be. reftrained, if prafticable, 
by tying up the veflel with a proper ligature ; 
as no ftyptic is to be relied on, exclufive of the 
mifchief they otherwife occafion * 

* However different gun-ihot wounds were formerly con- 
fidered, both as to their nature and method of cure, on 
account of the pcifon, which was fuppofed to accompany 
the ball, it is now afcertained, that they only differ from 
other wounds, as their fymptoms are more violent, from the 
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In order to extra£l the ball, or foreign bo- 
dy, Mr. Ranby, and Mr. Le Dran, whole 
judgment and experience in thefe cafes are 
certainly fuperior to molt men's, advife as lit- 

great contufion that attends them. As in other contufed 
wounds therefore, the principal fymptoms to be guarded 
againft, are inflammation and gangrene. In order to prevent 
thefe occurrences, as the one moft commonly fucceeds the 
other, blood fhould be taken from the arm of the patient, 
who ought to be kept eool and quiet, and gentle evacua- 
tions of the bowels produced every day. In cafe a mor- 
tification comes on, recourfe fhould be had to wine, opi- 
um, and the bark ; which Mr. Ranby extols fo highly, 
and with fo much propriety. The fame medecine fhould 
be applied externally to the mortified part, fo as to cover 
it intirely, where it will aft wkh greater force, by rea- 
fon of its immediate application to the feat of the dif- 
eafe. Of the efficacy of the bark, when ufed in the man- 
ner here directed ; I was an eye xvitnefs in two cafes of 
mortification, one, from a bad ulcer on the leg, in the 
Pennfylvania hofpital ; the other, in a citizen of Philadelphia, 
from a compound frafture. The particulars of the latter 
cafe are as follow. The accident happened at Elkton, in 
Maryland, in the beginning of November, 1790, by the paf- 
fage of a waggon wheel over the leg, which was fet and 
dreffed by a country phyfician, and the perfon conveyed to. 
the city by water, where he remained one week before Dr. 
Foulke was called to him, which was on the morning of the 
1 ith of the fame month. The leg at this time was violently 
inflamed from the foot to the knee, and many parts of its fur- 
face were covered with yellow and livid velicles ; attended 
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tie fearch with the probe or forceps as pofii- 
ble ; as all irritation on thefe occafions in- 
creafes the confequent pain and inflamma- 
tion. Mr. Ranby is of opinion, that we 
ought not to attempt the extraction of any 
thing which lies beyond the reach of the fin- 
ger ; though if the ball can be felt under the 
fkin in an oppofite direction to the wound, 
it ought immediately to be cut upon and tak- 
en out. As the external wound made by a 
mufket ball is very narrow, the orifice fhould 

with a difcharge of ichorous fanies from the wound. His 
pulfe was quick, fmall and irregular ; his fkin dry, and he 
had occafional delirium, with fpafmodic twitchings of the 
extremities. A pound of Peruv. bark in fine powder was ap- 
plied to the leg, which was placed in a ftate of moderate 
flexion, fo as to favour the draining of the pus, and be moft 
eafy to the patient. The liberal ufe of the bark, and Ma- 
deira wine was alfo directed. In the evening the leg was 
drefTed, and a crooked red line was difcernable between the 
parts fituated a little diftant from the lacerations of the leg, 
and thofe contiguous to the lacerated lips, which were of a 
bright yellow. The next day, the leg exhibited by a fur- 
ther difcolou ration of certain parts, evident marks of fphace- 
lation, and as the furrounding edges put on a natural appear- 
ance, fome hopes were entertained of a ftoppage of the morti- 
fication. The Houghs foon feparated, the furrounding edges 
granulated, and the man in a few weeks perfectly recover- 
ed. M. 
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be confiderably dilated, and that on both 
fides, when it has penetrated through any part 
of the body or limbs, particularly the moft 
depending orifice ; yet in wounds near the 
joint 'or in very membranous or tendinous 
parts, the knife as well as forceps mould be 
under fome reftraint, and no more dilatation 
made, than what is abfolutely neceflary for the 
free difcharge of the matter lodged within; 
for we know from experience, that wounds 
about the' joints, are always attended with 
great pain and inflammation ; and difpofed to 
fhoot out fungus flefh, and form new abfcef- 
fes round all the adjacent parts. The air too 
feemS to produce worfe effecls upon membra- 
nous and nervous parts, than thole which are 
more flefliy ; for all which realbns the young 
fur^eon fhould be very cautious, in wounding 
them. The firft dreffing to a gun-fhot wound, 
mould be light, eafy, and fuperficial, with a 
barely retentive bandage, which ought to be 
made of foft flannel and linen. If the lint be 
dipped in oil, it will not only fit much ea- 
fier on the wound, but allow a freer difcharge 
to the extravafated fluids, which nature al- 
ways endeavours to expel as early as pofijble. 
At the fecond dreffing, fome mild digeftive 
S 
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may be ufed, and where the wound is large, 
the bread and milk poultice, or one compo- 
sed of the powder of flaxfeed, over all ; and 
if much tenfion and inflammation attend, 
an emollient fomentation will be very ne- 
cciTary. Thefe fymptoms will be much lef- 
fened, if when we are fir ft called in, a proper 
quantity of blood be taken from the patient ; 
his body kept open by clyfters and gentle 
purgatives; an eafy perfpiration promoted, 
and in general a cool moderate regimen pre- 
ferred, avoiding every thing hot and fpiritu- 
ous, either internally or externally, which 
during the ftate of inflammation is extreme- 
ly injurious to wounds. Nor mould the fur- 
geon, if not called in until the inflammation 
is come on, attempt to remove any extrane- 
ous bodies before it is almofl entirely abated, 
and a good digellion appears; unlefs the fo- 
reign body lies i'o near as to render its ex- 
traction certain, without much pain or diffi- 
culty. 

If a wound be of fuch a defperate nature as 
to require amputation, which is frequently the 
cafe where it happens in a large joint ; it is of 
the utmoft importance to perform the opera- 
tion immediately; as the confequent pain and 
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inflammation, renders it improper during thelc 
fymptoms ; and, when they arc pad, the patient 
is often reduced to fo low and weak a date 
as to make amputation a very dangerous and 
doubtful operation. Wounds, that border on 
any confiderable artery, are very apt to bleed 
af'refh upon motion, or the return of a free 
circulation of the blood into the parts; and 
this is frequently the cafe when the cruft and 
flough begins to feparatc; for which reafon 
one fhould never attempt to remove it by 
force, but wait with patience until there is a 
perfect, feparation of the flough. The furgeon 
in the mean time fhould be on his guard a- 
eairtft this accident of a fecond haemorrhage, 
which is frequently indicated by the patient's 
complaining of a greater weight andfulnefs in 
the limb ; attended with more or lefs pulfation 
in the wounded part. This latter is an almoii 
infallible fign of the approaching danger, and 
to obviate it, recourfe muft be had to bleed- 
in?. Mr. Ranby fays he has known many in- 
stances of peifons lofing their lives from the 
burfting of an artery after amputation ; and af- 
firms, that in fome cafes, which proved mor- 
tal, not above twelve ounces of blood were 
loft ; this appears very extraordinary, and al- 
moft unaccountable, unlefs from the previous 
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haemorrhage, and broken texture of the blood, 
a fudden gufh, may give fuch a check to the 
circulation, as to caufe immediate death. This 
obfervation ought to be a leffon of inftruction 
to the young furgeon, to be particularly atten- 
tive in fecuring every vefiel with a proper li- 
gature. For this reafon too, repeated bleed- 
ings in the beginning of an inflammation, or 
rather before it, are attended with fuch bene- 
ficial confequences ; they generally prevent, 
and always leflen the fever and inflam- 
mation, and confequently thofe abcelfes, 
which generally attend them. Mild laxative 
medicines contribute greatly to anfwer the 
fame purpofes; and to remove the rack of 
pain, recourie muft be had to the fovereign 
and almoft divine power of opium ; next to 
which, the bark may be added, as a medicine, 
which Mr. Ranby fays, no human eloquence 
can deck with panegyric, proportionable to 
its virtues. He declares, he has known it to 
procure reft, if given in large doles, when 
opium had been taken without any effect. 

In all large wounds, particularly thofe made 
by a cannon ball, there is conftantly a lacera- 
tion of the membranes and exquifitely fenfible 
parts, which are ever attended with excrutia- 
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ting pain, and a great difcharge of gleety mat 
ter, which if not reftrained, proves of the moft 
dangerous confequence. Under thefe unhappy 
circumftances, the bark given in the quanti- 
ty of a drachm every three hours, or oftner 
if the ftomach will bear it, has a moft; furpri- 
fing efficacy in removing thefe terrible fymp- 
toms. The elixir of vitriol taken three or 
four times a day in a glafs of water, is in thefe 
cafes of fingular benefit, and proves a very 
good afiiftant to the virtues of the bark. If 
the body be coftive, a few grains of rhubarb 
may be added to each dofe of the bark, till 
that inconveniency is removed; but on the 
contrary, if the bark fhould run off, in more 
than three or four fucceffive (tools, its opera- 
tion that way muft be checked by a few drops 
of the liquid laudanum, or a fpoonful of the 
Diafcordium mixture, given in each dofe. 

From what has been faid, it is evident, that 
the bark is one of the bed remedies hitherto 
difcovered, for contracting the veffels, and 
reftoring their due a&ion upon the blood, 
when too great a quantity of that neceffary 
fluid is loft: by a profufe haemorrhage, provid- 
ed the larger wounded veffels are fecured by 
a proper ligature from future bleeding. But 
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where there is is loo great a fulnels, or too 
much ft rength and contractile force in the fo- 
lids, and an inflammatory Hate of the fydem,, 
it may occafion obftruelions, pains, inilamma- 
tions, and their confequences, unleis it be 
timely laid afide, upon the appearance of fuch 
effeas. 

Fraclures of the bones of the limbs by a 
mufket ball, are attended with the lame gene- 
ral fymptoms of other compound fraBures, 
the proper treatment of which, has already 
been pretty fully explained in the chapter up- 
that fubjeft; for which reafon, I need not 
here repeat what has been there faid. 

It fometimes happens that two balls pafs into 
a limb, making only one orifice where they 
entered; and afterwards diverging in their 
courfe, form two openings on the oppofitc 
fide. In fuch cafes, if the two orifices are 
pretty near each other, they ought to be laid 
into one, in order to facilitate the difcharge 
of extraneous bodies, or matter, that may be 
lodged in the wound. 

Where there is reafon to fufpect, from the 
courfe of the bail, that fo large an artery is 
wounded as to occafion a dangerous hemorr- 
hage ; upon the approach of the fymptomatie 
fever, and removal of the ei'char, the tourni- 
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qiict ought to be left loofe about the limb, 
with directions to the patient or Tome perlon 
near him, to tighten it in cafe of bleeding, 
until the furgeon comes to his affiftance. 

When the os humeri is fraclured, after ma- 
king the neceffary dilatations, and extracting 
fuch loofe fplinters as can fafety be difengag- 
ed from the mufcles; the wound being drefied 
in the ufual way, the bones mult be preferv- 
ed in the molt appofite fituation by means of 
the hollow fplints recommended in the chap- 
ter upon fimple fractures, only with this dif- 
ference ; that openings irrnft be made in them 
oppofite to the wound, to admit of the appli- 
cation of the dreffings, and afford a free dif- 
charge to the matter, without removing the 
fplints, which would unavoidably excite pain 
• and inflammation, by difturbing the pofition 
of the bones. 

Mr. Le Dran, lays it down as a general 
rule, never to attempt faving the leg, when 
the bones of the tarfus are fractured by a 
mufket ball ; for as the tendinous and liga- 
mentous {tructure of the part, does not ad- 
mit of the neceffary dilatations, the confe- 
quent fever and inflammation proves fatal in 
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almoft every cafe; immediate amputation is 
therefore the moil advifable practice. 

A leg or an arm is frequently carried off 
by a cannon ball, which accident generally 
leaves the extremities of the bones as well as 
tendons in fo fhattered a Rate, as to render 
amputation neceflary. When this happens 
to be the cafe, fo much of the limb ought to 
be preferved, as is confident with the nature 
of the injury ; but the operation mould al- 
ways be performed high enough to leave no 
loofe fraclured bones above the amputated 

part. 

A complaint of a very lingular nature, 
known by the name of an Emphyfema, is 
fometimes the confequence of a fractured 
rib, either from blows, falls, or a mufket ball 
paffing in an oblique direction, fo as to frac- 
ture the rib without entering into the cavity 
of the thorax; and this complaint is occa- 
fioned by fmall fharp points of the fraclured 
rib, wounding the veficular part of the fub- 
ftance of the lungs, fo as to permit the air to 
pafs into the cavity of the thorax, where be- 
ing retained, it induces fuch a degree of dif- 
ficulty in refpiration, by compreffing the 
lobes of the lungs, as fometimes to terminate 
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in an abfolute fuffocation. The only reme- 
dy, capable of affording effeBual relief in fo 
diftrefling a fituation, is, to perform the ope- 
ration of the paracentefis thoracis or opening 
into the cavity of the chen, through which 
the confined air may be difcharged. This 
opening may be made wilhout much difficul- 
ty or danger, by dividing the integument 
fomething better than half an inch in length, 
and then cautioufly purfuing the diffeaion 
through the intercoftal mufcles and pleura, 
with the point of the fcalpel. There is no 
danger of wounding the lungs under fuch 
circumftances, as they are fufficiently com- 
preffed by the air in the cheft to keep them 
out of the way of the knife. 

But when the wound made in the pleura 
by the points of the fraBured ribs, is large 
enough to permit the air to rufli freely out 
of the cavity of the thorax ; it pafles into the 
cellular membrane, and fometimes diftends it 
to a monftrous fize, extending over great part 
of the body, face and limbs. The proper re- 
medies in this fpecies of difeafe, are final! 
fcarifications, made with the knife or lancet, 
into the cellular membrane, and then com- 
preffing the integument fo as to force out the 
T 
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confined air. Repeated bleeding in both 
fpecies of emphyfema, and particularly the 
lad, is neceffary to relieve the urgency of the 
fymptoms, which are fometimes very fevere 
and oppreffive; the emphyfematous tumor of 
the cellular membrane, often lading feveral 
days, before it entirely fublides. 

There is fo much affinity between wounds 
made by fire-arms, and burns, that I fhall 
conclude the prefent fubjecl with a few ob- 
fervations on the latter. Burns have gene- 
rally been confidered as a diftin.61 fpecies of 
fores; and the idea of fire remaining in the 
burnt part, has given rife to a great many 
whimfical applications, which the more ra- 
tional theory of the prefent furgery has very 
rightly rejected. Superficial burns or fcalds, 
which penetrate no deeper than the cuticle, 
are mod effectually and fpeedily relieved by 
the immediate application of the fpirit of 
wine. But when they produce blifters fomc 
foft, mild application, fuch as linfeed oil or a 
cerate of oil, wax, and fpermaceti, are necef- 
fary to heal the excoriated parts. When they 
penetrate ttill deeper, and the true fkin and 
membrana adipofa down to the mufcles are 
affected, and (lough away, a different me- 
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thod of treatment is to be made afe of. In 
thefe laft circumftances, where the burn or 
fcald has extended itfelf over an entire limb, 
or a large furface of the body, a violent in- 
flammation immediately enfues, attended with 
moft exquifite pain, and fometimes even con- 
vulfions. Bleeding in fuch cafes, according 
to the age and flrength of the patient, muft 
precede every other remedy ; the body muft 
be kept open by clyfters and gentle purgative 
medicines; and the parts afFe&ed covered 
with an emollient poultice, and fomented 
twice a day or oftner, with anodyne fomenta- 
tions, till the mortified parts begin to flough 
away, when they may be d re fled with fome 
mild digeftive, though fuch an cxquifite ten- 
dernefs affe£ts large burns, that very few oint- 
ments are applied, which do not irritate them. 
One of the moft fuccefsful I have ever tried, 
is the unguentum e Jlramonio y prepared by boil- 
ing the leaves of the Jlramonium, or thorn aple 
in frefh hog's-lard, till the lard will take up 
no more of the juice; and then adding as 
much wax as will give a fufheient degree of 
confiftence to withftand the fummer's heat. 
This ointment is poftefifed of an anodyne qua- 
litv, which renders it the eafieft application- 
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during the whole ftate of inflammation, which, 
with the extreme flownels of the cicatrization, 
generally lafts long enough to tire both the pa- 
tient and furgeon, for, where the burn or 
fcald is very extenfive, the elongation of the 
found fkin is produced with great difficulty, 
and is extremely apt to break open upon the 
flighted occafion. The ulcer too, by remain- 
ing fo long open, is very much dilpofed to 
fhoot out into fungous excrefcences, which are 
with great difficulty kept down by mild efcha- 
rotics, fuch as the Roman viiriol, aq. calcis or 
even lunar cauftic and the pulvis angelicus, for 
dry lint adheres lo clolely, that you cannot 
remove it at every dreffing, and the fungus 
fhoots up amazingly, if not correcled daily by 
fome or other of the efcharotics juft mentioned, 
even though you mould apply a well adapted 
roller, which is highly neceffary andufeful, to» 
prevent this luxuriant growth of flefh, and pre- 
serve the parts from difagreeable fears. 

A Uriel regimen is very neceflary in thefe 
fevere cafes, which are fometimes fo obftinate- 
ly flow, that a twelve-month will elapfe before 
you can entirely heal fome of them.* 

* The practice of dilating gun-fhot wounds, formerly 
fo much praftifed, unlcfs for the more eafy extraction of 
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APPENDIX, 



CONTAINING, SOME SHORT HINTS ON THE 
STRUCTURE AND OECONOMY OF HOSPI- 
TALS; PARTICULARLY APPLIED TO MI- 
LITARY ONES: WITH THE GENERAL 
MEANS OF PRESERVING HEALTH IN AN 
ARMY. 

AMONG the variety of public errors 
and abufes, to be met with in human 
affairs, there is not one perhaps which more 
loudly calls for a fpeedy and effectual refor- 
mation, than the mifapplied benevolence of 

a ball, lead, or other extraneous fubftance, is here very 
properly reprobated. In warm climates, the locked Janv, or 
tetanus, is common after gun-fhot wounds, owing to the 
laceration of the parts, and the debility of the fyftem at 
the time they arc commonly received. For this reafon, 
bark internally, and ftimulating applications to the part, 
as laudanum, or fpirits of turpentine, &c. are highly proper, 
to prevent by their local irritation, the general affection. 
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hofpitals for the fick and wounded. We 
daily fee perfons of every rank and lex, con- 
tributing to thefe charities, with a fpirit of 
liberality, which does honour to humanity ; 
while many of them, with the mofl becoming 
zeal, are devoting their time, and facrificing 
their private intereft to the care of fuperin- 
tending the ftructure and management of the 
houfe ; and yet, an abfurd miftaken cecono- 
rny, has hitherto not only rendered all this 
pious labour and expence, in a great meafure 
ufelefs, but even fatal and deftru£tive to the 
very end and aim of the intended purpofe ; 
that of healing the difeafes of the fick poor. 
To thofe who are unacquainted with the 
fubject. in queftion, it will doubtlefs appear a 
very extraordinary affertion that there is not 
at prefent in the capital of the kingdom, a 

Dr. Jackfon relates, (Lond. Med. Journal ;) that after a 
battle in North-Carolina, during the late American war ; 
many wounded foldiers, who were carried a confiderable 
diftance in waggons, recovered much fooner, during their 
journey, than when they were put into hofpitals ; the ex- 
ercife reftoring their ufual vigour which they had loft 
during the fatigue of battle. This practice for obvious 
reafons will not apply to wounds received in high health, 
which as much require reft, and debilitating remedies, as 
the former did exercife, and other invigorating means. M. 
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fingle hofpital conftrufted upon proper me- 
dical principles ; yet it is a fact, very general- 
ly acknowledged by the molt eminent men 
in the profeffion of phyfic and furgery in 
England. 

If we enquire into the caules of fuch glar- 
ing abfurdities, we fhall eafily trace them to 
thofe fources of darknefs and ignorance, from 
which moft of our civil and religious abufes 
have originated; but how they fhould be 
continued to difgrace the improvements of 
more enlightened times, can only be refolved, 
by reflecting on the pride, obftinacy and 
fclf-intereft, which are too generally annexed 
to ancient errors. 

If great and populous cities, have been 
juftly (tiled the graves, of the human fpecies; 
the large and crowded hofpitals, generally 
built in them, may with equal truth and pro- 
priety be deemed the lazarrettos or peft- 
houfes of the molt unfortunate perfons, who 
from ill directed motives of companion, are 
carried into thefe charities. In the two great 
hofpitals of St. Thomas, and St. Bartholo- 
mew, in London ; about fix hundred patients 
die annuallv which is about one in thirteen 
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of thofe who are admitted as in-patients*. In 
Paris it is fuppofed that one third of all who 
die there, die in hofpitals. The hotel Dieu, 
a vaft building fituated in the middle of that 
great city, receives about twenty-two thou- 
fand perfons annually, one fifth of which 

* Hofpitals, and efpecially military ones, frequently de- 
feat the very intention of their eftablilhment ; and inftead 
of proving the means of reftoring the health of thofe confined 
within them; become the moft certain fources of difeafe. 
Men, fhut up in the fame room, all differing in cuftoms, 
manners and difeafes ; and deprived of the free circulation 
of that pabulum of life, pure air; have no chance of recovery 
from the difeafes, under which they labour; and acquire 
new ones from their fituation. We are informed in the 
" Refult of the Obfervations made in the Military Hof- 
" pitals by Dr. Rufh ;" that the principal difeafes, that 
prevailed, were the typhus grwvior and mitior, and " fuch was 
'' the prevalence of their contagion, that men who came 
" into the hofpitals with other difeafes, foon loft the type 
" of their complaints, and became affefted with the above 
" mentioned fevers." Hence hofpitals have been ftiled by 
the fame author, the sinks of human life, in an army; 
and he alfo afferts that they " robbed the United States of 
more citizens than the fword." In order therefore, to ren- 
der hofpitals of that importance, which they were intended 
to be of; the great objeft mould be, to prevent the progrefs 
of contagious difeafes, by the greateft attention to cleanli- 
nefs, free ventilation, and frequent >vlv f e wafhing. Of the 
efficacy of the latter means, there are fome remarkable 
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number die every year. It is impoflible for 
a man of any humanity to walk through the 
long wards of this crowded hofpital, without 
a mixture of horror and commiferation, at 
the fad fpectacle of mifery which prefents it- 
felf. The beds are placed in triple rows, with 
four and fix patients on each bed ; and I 
U 

fafts in the works of Mr. Howard, and it was experienced 
in feveral inftances in the military hofpital of the late war. 
The contagion of the typhus fever, efpecially when it prevails 
with that degree of malignity, obfervable in hofpitals and 
prifon fhips, will adhere to the bed cloaths, and even walls 
and beams of the houfe, and can only be destroyed by the 
above means. That the contagion remained on the walls, 
and thus exerted its influence upon all thofe who were con- 
fined within them ; was proved by people having been ob- 
ferved to die in great numbers, while their beds were 
nigh the wall, while others who lay in the middle of the 
room recovered. See Tranf. Med. Soc. of New-Haven. 
So permanent was the nature of the contagion, that it re- 
mained in one hofpital, for fix months, and affedted healthy 
troops, who at that diftance of time were quartered in it. 
As a means of counteracting the effects of contagion, or 
noxious air of any kind ; Dr. Prkftly recommends the 
muriatic acid gas, obtained by the decompofition of that 
acid, by means of the vitriolic acid poured on common fait. 
Dr. William Fordyce alfo fpeaks highly of the efficacy of the 
muriatic acid diluted with water, as an internal remedy in 
all difeafes commonly called putrid. M. 
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have more than once in the morning rounds, 
found the dead lying with the living; for not- 
withftanding the great afliduiiy and tender- 
nefs of the nudes, fome of whom are women 
of family, who take veil and pioufly devote 
themfelves to that office ; yet it is almoft im- 
poflible from the vafl; number of patients, to 
beftow timely affiftance upon every individual. 
If we compare the numbers of patients who 
die in the county infirmaries of England, with 
thofe of the London and Paris hofpitals, the 
proportinal difference will be greatly in favor 
of the former; *and although the putrid air 
of great cities is more unfavorable to health in 
general, than that of country towns; yet the 
oreateft difference in mortality, wil be found, 
upon a clofe and fair examination, to arife 
from the ftru&ure and crowded wards of the 
hofpitals, in over-grown capitalst. For, if to 

* In the Northampton infirmary, one in nineteen die an- 
nually, and in that of Manchefter, placed in a more airy fiu- 
tuation, one in twenty-two. 

+ It is to be hoped that the Hofpital lately built in the ci- 
ty of New- York, will have fewer objections to its plan, than 
any hofpital hitherto conftrucled. The principal wards, 
which are to contain no more than eight beds, are thirty-fix 
feet in length, twenty four wide, and eighteen high ; they 
are all well ventilated, not only from the oppofite difpofition 
of the windows* but proper openings in the fide walls, and 
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the comparifon between the mortality in large 
city hofpitals, and thofe of country towns, we 
further add, the proportional difference be- 
tween the laft and that of private practice, it 
will be found to be in favor of the latter, from 
all which facls, it evidently appears, how ef- 
fentially neceffary pure frefh air is, to the cure 
of difeafes in general, and particularly thofe, 
which arife from putrefcent caufes either in- 
internal or external.* It is computed that a 

the doors open into a long paflage or gallery, thoroughly ven- 
tilated from north to fouth. 

* So effential an article is pure freih air, in the recovery 
of all thofe who labour under low contagious fevers, which 
fo commonly prevail in military hofpitals ; that all medicine 
will prove ineffectual without it. Thofe therefore, who at- 
tempt to cure thefe fevers, and neglecl: this important re- 
medy, aft as unwifely as the enervated and luxurious who 
feek to obtain that ftrength from medicine, which ought 
to be acquired by the more rational mode of temperance 
and exercifc. So re-animating is freih air to perfons ill 
with low fevers ; who breath the noxious air of an hofpi- 
tal, or confined room ; that they will frequently recover 
by its influence alone. During the late war, the jail, or 
bojpital fever prevailed to an alarming degree, and the 
houfes appropriated for the reception of the fick, were 
either fo dirty, or infeftious, as to render them very impro- 
per receptacles for fick people. By the judicious advice of 
Dr. Rufh, (who informed me of the faft,) the patients 
were carried out every day, and placed under apple trees, 
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gallon of air is confumed every minute by a 
man in health ; and much more muft be ne- 
cefTary to one who is fick, as the morbid ef- 
fluvia, which are continually exhaling from 
all parts of the body and lungs ; muft contami- 
nate a larger portion of the furrounding at- 
mofphere, and render it lefs healthful to 
breathe in; for animals are obferved to die 
much fooner in foul air, than in vacuo. 

But .the preceding fafts, not having been 
fufficiently underflood or attended to, a falfe 
ceconomy has umverfally prevailed, in the 
flruQure of hofpitals for the fick ; for thofe 
that have hitherto had a principal direBion, 
both in the architecture and management of 
them, have confined their views entirely to 

where they recovered with aftonifhing rapidity; for the 
miferable fufFerers, notwithstanding the ufe of the moft fui- 
table medicines, could not be expected to recover, while 
breathing an air, which from its impurity would induce 
ficknefs in thofe who were, in health, and that would ddt 
with double force upon thofe whofe vital powers had been 
nearly exhaufted by previous difeafe. But when removed 
from this fituation, and by breathing the frefh air, rendered 
doubly refrefhing, by its mixture with the pure air and odours 
difcharged from growing trees and fruits ; they gained 
ftrength, and recovered as fad, as they would have been 
rendered worfe, by continuing in their former unhealthy 
fituation. M. 
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obje&s of convcniency, cheapnefs, or orna- 
ment ; and in one of the lait hofpitals built in 
London, for lying-in women, there is more ex- 
pence bellowed upon an elegant chapel in it, 
than would have finifhed four wards. In fhort 
the phyfician and architect, have generally 
two very oppofite and incompatible views; 
the latter laying out his plan fo as to contain 
the greateft number of perfons in the leafl: 
poffible (pace; whereas the former, always aims 
at having the utmolt room which is confident 
with ufe and conveniency. 

The fame falfe maxims of ceconomy, which 
have prevailed in the conduction of hofpi- 
tals in large cities, are too much adopted in 
the military hofpitals of camps and garrilons, 
as evidently appears from the complaints 
made of them, by fir John Pringle, to whofc 
excellent obfervations, on the difeafes of the 
army, I am principally indebted for the few 
following remarks on the means of preventing 
difeafes in camp or garrifon. 

As changes in the fenfible qualities of the 
air ; excclfcs in diet, and irregularities in ex- 
ercife, are the principal fources of difeafes ; 
fo the means made ufe of to prevent or re- 
move thefediltempers ; mult be chiefly direct- 
ed to the three general caufesjuft mentioned. 
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As the extremes of heat and cold, arc pret- 
ty feverely felt in thefe nothern dates, and 
the tranfitions from one to the other, re- 
markably fudden, they occafion fo large a por- 
tion of American diforders ; as to claim the 
firfl confederation. 

To obviate the effects of intemperate heat 
during the fummer feafon, the clothing of the 
troops ought to be lighter than what is gene- 
rally worn by foldiers. The tanned rifle fhirt, 
*over a fliort linen coat or waiftcoat, with 
fleeves, would be a much cooler and heal- 
thier drefs to march in during the heat of the 
fummer, than a thick woollen coat, which, by 
its weight and warmth, promoting exceflive 
fweat mult neceffarily exhauvt the loldiers 
ftrength ; the linen drefs too is cheaper, and 
bears wafhing, no trifling confiderations in 
the cloathing of an army. 

* This advice to eftablifh the rifle fhirt for the heavy 
woolen cloaths of foldiers in fummer, is apparently fo juft 
that every one would be on firft view (truck by the pro- 
priety of the change. The great difadvantage however 
attending the ufe of thefe fhirts, is, that they are very apt 
to accumulate dirt, which is feldom attended to by the 
foldiers; and thereby caufe difeafes. If however, the 
cloathing of the foldiers were made for fummer, of lighter 
materials than they commonly are; it would prove very 
advantageous in preferving their health. M. 
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The marches mould always be fo ordered, 
if pofiible ; that the men may come to their 
ground before the heat of the day ; and ftrict 
orders mould be given, that none of the men 
mould deep out of their tents, which in fixed 
encampments may be covered with boughs of 
trees to made them from the fun. The ufual 
military exercifes too, fhould be performed 
before the cool of the morning is over, by 
which means the fibres will be braced, fo as 
to enable the men to bear exceflive heat the 
better, when it bcomes abfolutely neceffary ; 
and in very hot weather the fcntinel duty 
ought to be fhortened. 

The prefervatives againft cold, confifts in 
cloaths, bedding and fire: winter clothing is 
one of the mod expenfive articles in a cold 
country : for which reafon, too much attention 
can hardly be paid to the fubjea. Sir John 
Pringle recommends fhort flannel waiftcoats, 
which are worn by moft of the northern Euro- 
pean foldiers, with warm watch-coats for thofe 
who are upon centinel duty- It is well known 
from experience, particularly in many parts 
of New-England, that a flannel waiftcoat or 
fhirt, worn next to the fk'm, will keep a man 
much warmer than nearly double the quantity 
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of covering over a linen fliirt, and confequent- 
ly a very great faving might be made in this 
part of a foldier's drefs*. The •watch-coats for 
fentinel duty, may be made of coarfe furs, 

* This obfervation is founded in both reafon and expe- 
rience. It is now fully afccitained by thofe who had the 
bed opportunity of judging ; that no article in a foldiers 
cloathing, is of more importance for the prefervation of his 
health, than flanmU when worn next the Ikin. It is the 
grand prefervative againft difeafes, whether arifing from 
fudden viciffitudes in the fenfible qualities of the air, or 
from expofure of the body to the excefs of either the op- 
pofite extremes of hot and cold weather. Unlike the many 
expepdive articles, which have at various times been fur- 
niflied by government for preventing difeafes in armies; 
and which are rendered intirely ufelefs by the intemperate 
nature of different climates; a flannel fliirt is equally fervica- 
ble in hot or cold countries. We are told by Dr. Rush, that 
during the late war, " thofe officers who wore flannel fliirts 
" or waiftcoats next to their fkius, in general efcaped fevers 
" and difeafes of all kinds. (Med. Inq. p. 181.) Dr. 
Mosely alfo in his Treatife on Tropical and Weft-India 
difeafes, fpeaks in the higheft terms of the utility of flannel 
in preventing the fudden fuppreflion of perforation in 
foldiers, when expofed to rains or dews, (p. 182.) The 
great advantage of flannel is; that it never chills if it 
fhould chance to be wet with fwcat or rain ; whereas linnen, 
can never be worn with fafcty, unlefs it be perfectly dry. 
The expenfe of thefe flannel fhirts would be nothing, in 
comparifon with the profit which would arife from their 
ufe in preferving the foldiers lives. M. 
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which in dry frofty weather, aie preferable to 
cloth, and Indian fhoes or mockafins, un- 
der the fame circumftances, are much warm- 
er than common leather ones ; they however, 
ought to be provided with firm thick foles, 
to keep the feet dry when the ground is wet. 

The next means of prcfervation mentio- 
ned, was bedding. By this, according to Sir 
John Pringle, is understood, a blanket to eve- 
ry tent of the infantry; but in this climate, if 
a blanket was allowed to every foldier, par- 
ticularly at the beginning and end of a cam- 
paign, the advantages accruing to the fervice, 
by preferving the health of the men, would 
infinitely more than counter-balance the ex- 
pence. 

As to fuel; a foldier ought to be allowed as 
much as would ferve to drefs his victuals, 
keep his barrack dry, to moderate rigorous 
froft ; but in general, warm clothing and ex- 
ercife are the bcft prefervatives againfl; cold. 

To prevent the ill effeas of moifture in 
camps ; trenches fhould be made around the 
tents to carry off the water, and it is of great 
importance to allow the foldiers plenty of 
ftraw, and to have it frequently changed. But 
in fixed camps; where a large quantity can- 
X 
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not cafily be procured ; rnatrafles made of 
ftraw or corn hufks, might poffibly be lubfti- 
tuted for it, without much expence ; and this 
kind of bedding would admit of being conftant- 
ly aired, and even wafhed and dried again, 
in good weather. If a foldier's bedding could 
be railed to a fmall height from the ground, 
particularly in damp fituations, it would cer- 
tainly contribute much to the prefervation of 
his health, and the tents mould be opened and 
aired every day when the weather will per- 
mit. 

The wearing of wet cloaths is a common 
fource of a great many complaints ; for this 
reafon, as marches and out-duty neceflarily 
expofe the men to rain, they ought to be al- 
lowed fires in the rear of the camp, to dry 
their clothing; an indulgence which has been 
found to be of great benefit. 

To obviate the effects of putrid air, arifing 
from marines and ftagnating waters, the en- 
campments mould be frequently changed ; 
but if this is incompatible with the nature of 
the fervice ; other means rauft be fubftituted, 
to preferve as much purity of air as is poflible 
under fuch circumftances, particularly du- 
ring the dyfenteric feafon, when the putrid ef- 
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fluvia arifing from the di (charges of the fick, 
combined with thofe already mentioned ; ren- 
der the air of a camp almoit peftilental. 

For this reafon no foldier mould be per- 
mitted to eafe himfelf any where about the 
camp, except in the privies, under the for- 
feiture of fome flight but ftriQly inflifted pe- 
nalty; and upon the firfl appearance of a 
fpreading flux, the privies mould be made 
deeper thanufual, and once a day a thick lay- 
er of earth thrown into them, till the pits arc 
near full, when they fhould be well covered 
and fupplied by others: It will alfo be a pro- 
per caution, to order the privies to be made 
either in the front or rear of camp, according 
to the ftationary winds, which will carry off 
the effluvia, without proving offenfivc or nox- 
ious. The ftraw too, and bedding, ought to 
be more frequently changed and aired, at 
fuch times, than is ufual*. 

* In order to prevent the great inconveniencies arifing 
from the above caufes ; Sir John Pringle judicioufly ad- 
vifes troops to encamp nigh flowing rivers; but attention 
ought to be paid to the nature of the foil upon the 
banks; and of the bottom nigh the more. The former 
fhould be high and dry; and the latter gravel. If the 
banks are rnarlhy, the river broad and (hallow; and the 
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When the dyfentery begins to be frequent 
in camp, the fick fliould never be Tent to one 
general hofpital ; the confequences of which 
after the battle of Dettingen, were fo fatal, 
that the whole village of Feckenheim, where 
the hofpital was fixed received the diftemper ; 
and the air became at laft fo vitiated and 
contagious, from the numbers of fick and 
wounded crowded together; as to generate 
the jail or hofpital fever, which combined with 
the dyfentery, become a perfe6l plague, and 
and {wept off the apothecaries, nurfes, and at- 
tendants, equally with the patients who were 
brought in $ at the fame time, thofe who re- 
low water mark extending a confiderable way in, expos- 
ing a muddy bottom filled with dead weeds, leaves and 
other vegetables; exhalations will no doubt arife, and 
caufe intermittent fevers; this aftually happened to the 
Britim troops, during the late war, when encamped nigh 
rivers in Georgia and South-Carolina, of which Dr. Jack- 
fon was furgeon ; who not adverting to the circumftance, 
has generally difapproved of Pringle's advice. — See Treat, 
on Fevers. 

If neceflity mould oblige an army to encamp nigh a 
marfh, much advantage would accrue from a grove or 
wood intervening, to defend againft the exhalation arif- 
ing therefrom. The utility of this, is proved by Dr. 
Rum, Med, Inq. Vol. II. p. 266, and by Dr. Jackfon, 
Treat, on Fevers, p. 86, 88. M. 
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mained fick in the camp though the wanted 
many of the conveniences and neceflaries 
found in the hofpitals, fuffered only the origi- 
nal difeafes, and generally recovered. 

For this reaion, when the dy fernery pre- 
vails, Sir John Pringle adviles the (lighter 
cafes to be treated by the regimental furgeons 
in camp, while the reft, or as many as can be 
attended by the fame furgeons, mould be put 
into regimental hofpitals, the fituation of 
which, ought to be as dry and as airy as pof- 
fible. The buildings too, appropriated to fuch 
purpofes fhould be the moil fpacious that can 
be found; for which reafon, churches, barnsj 
and every kind of large out-houies, are pre- 
ferable to clofe private dwellings; for as the 
greateft danger arifes from foul air, it can ne- 
ver be compenfated by diet or medicine. 

As thefe regimental hofpitals are of the 
greatelt confequence, they ought to be fup- 
plied with blankets and medicines from the 
public flores, with an allowance to nurfes, and 
other neceflaries; and to enable the regi- 
mental furgeons to pay more attention to the 
fick ; an additional mate fhould be added to 
each regiment ; for in fickly feafons, one or 
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both mates may fall ill at once ; and it is then 
impoffible for the furgeon to do his duty. 

As to the difpofitions of hofpitals, with re- 
gard to preferving the purity of air; the bell 
rule is, to admit fo few patients into each 
ward, that a perfon unacquainted with the 
danger of bad air, might imagine there was 
room to take in triple the number. When the 
ceilings are low, it will be a good expedient, 
to remove fome part of them, and to open the 
garret ftory to the roof; for Sir John Pringle 
fays, it is incredible in how few days the air 
will be corrupted in thronged and clofe wards ; 
and what renders it difficult to remedy the evil, 
is; the impoffibility of convincing the nurfes, 
or even the fick themfelves, of the neceffity of 
opening the doors, or windows, at any time, 
for the admiffion of air. 

The fick or wounded fhould by no means be 
put into common rooms, without fire-places; 
as by that means, the foul air is confined, and 
increafed to a ten-fold degree ; nor will the 
ufual ventilators, anfwer the purpofe of cor- 
recting or expelling the putrid effluvia. Laftly, 
the utmofi: poffible cleanlinefs is to be obferved, 
both in the perfons and bedding of the fick, 
whofe difcharges and dreffings, fhould be re- 
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moved immediately out of the wards ; and the 
floors, after being properly cleaned, may be 
fprinkled with vinegar, of which a large quan- 
tity fhould be allowed to every hofpital. 

Wit!) relpecT: to thole difeafes which arife 
from improper diet, Sir John Pringle obferves, 
that no orders will reilrain ioldiers from eat- 
ing and drinking what they like, while they 
have money to purchafe it; and the only way 
to prevent excefles, will be to oblige the men 
to eat in meffes ; by which means, the beft part 
of their pay will be bellowed on wholefome 
food, the choice of which may be left to their 
tafte, as molt men commit more errors in the 
quantity than quality of their food. 

Pork has been fometimes forbidden in camps 
from being regarded as unwholefome. Sanc- 
torius fays, it retards perfpiration, and as it 
corrupts fooner than beef or mutton, it may 
be prefumed to afford lefs proper nourifhment, 
where there is any tendency to putrefaction, 
however, it certainly conftitutes more than 
one half of the animal food confumed by the 
American country people, and when mixed 
with vegetables, is found to be a very nourifh- 
ing and wholefome diet. It may not be amifs 
to obferve ; that fat meats are lb much more 
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nutritive than lean ones, that two ounces oF 
fuet, will afford more nourifhment, than eight 
or ten oflean meat ; and confequently in long 
marches, through uninhabited countries, a Ibl- 
dier's provifion, might be rendered much 
lighter, by taking only fuet or fat pork with 
his bifcuit.* 

As to fpiritous liquors; though the excefs of 

* It would appear to be a faft, that in order to fup- 
port a perfon under great bodily labour, as frequently 
happens in a military life ; fuch fubftances as afford much 
ffimulus to the ftomach, though not nutritious, are more 
proper to fubfift on, than fuch as contain much nourifh- 
ment, without that ftimulus. Labouring people, we ob- 
ferve, make great and often exceflive ufe of pickles, 
onions, garlic, and fimilar articles ; and thereby fupport 
themfelves under great fatigue. The two laft vegetables, 
" compofed a part of the diet which enabled the Ifrae- 
tf lites to endure the heavy talks impofed upon them by 
" their Egyptian tafk-mafters." An Highlander will work 
all day, at the mod laborious emyloyment, and fubfift 
upon nothing but the fame vegetables and oaten bread. 
The Germans in the United States, are alfo in the habit 
of ufing great quantities of thofe articles with their ali- 
ment, and prefer them to animal food ; for from their 
indigeftable nature, they remain a long time in the fto- 
mach, to which they afford much ftimulus, and by means 
of that organ to the whole fyftem ; which enables thofe 
induftrious, hard working people to undergo the fatigues 
of their labour, with fpirit. M. 
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them is undoubtedly pernicious ; yet Some- 
thing ftronger than water or fmall beer is ne- 
cefi'ary, for men who are expofed to all the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, to long marches and 
wet cloths ; for which reafon, a moderate 
quantity of fpirits may be allowed with great 
propriety : and if, during the heats of fum- 
mer, the allowance of rum was mixed with 
vinegar, it would make a good antifeptic 
drink, and fervc to correct in fome meafure, 
the natural tendency of the humours to cor- 
ruption, at that feafon. 

With refpccl to the means of preventing 
difeafes, arifing from errors in exercife ; they 
may be confined to the two oppofite extremes, 
of indolence and fatigue. When the fervice 
requires it, every fatigue muft be endured ; 
yet, in general, there is lefs danger from ex- 
cefTes in the latter than the former, particu- 
larly if good provifions and dry ftraw are to 
be procured. 

In fixed camps the exercife of a foldier 
may be confidered under three heads ; the 
firft relates to his duty ; the fecond, to his 
living more commodioufly ; and the third, to 
his diverfions. 

Y 
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The firft, confiding chiefly in the exercife 
of his arms, will be no lefs the means of his 
preferving health, than of making him expert 
in his duty; arrd frequent returns of this, ear- 
ly and before the fun grows hot, will be more 
advantageous, than repeating it feldom, and 
flaying out too long at a time ; for a camp af- 
fording little convenience for refrefhment, 
all unneceffary fatigue is to be avoided. 

As to the fecond article, cutting boughs for 
{hading the tents, making trenches round 
them for carrying off the water; airing the 
ftraw, cleaning their cloths and accoutre- 
ments, and affifting in the bufinefs of the 
mefs; are all things, which, as they muft be 
ftriBly executed by orders; ought to be no 
difagreeable exercife to the men, for fome 
part of the day. 

Laflly, as to diverfions; fince nothing of 
that fort can be enforced by orders, the men 
muft be encouraged to them by the example 
of their officers, or by fmall premiums to thofe 
who mail excell in any kind of fports, which 
{hall be judged mod proper for anfwering 
this purpofes : but, herein fome caution isne- 
ceffary, with regard to excefs ; becaufe the 
common people obferve no medium between 
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their love of eafe, and purfuing the mod vi- 
olent exercife; and however neceflary, mo- 
tion may be to troops, in fixed camps; we are 
to beware of given them too much fatigue, 
efpecially in hot weather, and in times of fick- 
nefsj and above all in expofing them to wet 
cloths, which as it has been already obferv- 
ed, are the molt common caufes of camp dif- 
eafes. 



THE following cafe of anthrax, or more 
commonly termed carbuncle; is taken from 
the firft part of the firft volume of the Tranf. 
Philad. Coll. Phyf. and exhibits a remarkable 
proof of the fuccefs attending the treatment 
of a difeafe, which has hitherto efpecially in 
this country, proved fuperior to the efforts of 
phyficians. I have feen a fimilar, and if pof- 
fible, a more terrible cafe of the fame difeafe, 
in an old gentleman, terminate happily, un- 
der the care of Dr. Jones. The mufcles half 
way down the back, were as completely laid 
bare, as if diffeaed by a fcalpel, but though 
the weather warm, a cure was finally effected, 
by a due continuance of the means purfued in 

the following cafe. 

Editor. 
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CASE OF ANT H R A X. 



N the month of January, 1789, I was dc- 
fired to vifit a lady approaching her 60th 
year, but of a good conftitution, aBive and 
healthy : fhe was then confined to her bed, 
but as the fymptoms, which previoufly at- 
tended her, appear very charaQeriftic of the 
difeafe, mall relate them in her own words 
as communicated to in a letter. 

« Early in the month of January, I found 
myfelf extremely indifpofed, attended with an 
unufual depreflion of fpirits, and a want of ap- 
petite, which I could by no means account for j 
I felt 'a feverifh heat and conftant third ; had 
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frequent chills, and foon perceived a difagree- 
able fenfation upon the back of my neck, 
which I compared to the crawling of cater- 
pillars; and very often it appeared to me as 
my handkerchief was rifing from my neck. A 
few days after this fenfation began, a fmall 
pimple made its appearance juft below the 
neck bone, attended with excruciating pain, 
my deep was disturbed by frightful dreams. 
One night particularly, I fancied I was thrown 
upon a great of red hot coals, and that my 
neck burft into burning flakes ; I awaked in 
the utmoft terror, and related this dream to 
the family, I complained more and more of 
the inflammation, which gave me flill greater 
torture, and had then aflumedthe appearance 
of a fmall angry blind bile ; the night before 
I took to my chamber, which was near a fort- 
night from my firft indifpofition, as I went up 
flairs, I felt a fhock through my whole frame, 
as fudden and general as a fevere fhock of 
electricity. A poultice of bread and milk was 
then applied, and continued for three or four 
days till you was called in." 

At this period, when Ifirftfaw her, the inflam- 
mation had extended itlelf from the firft ver- 
tebra of the neck to the inferior fpines of the 
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fcapula, and from moulder to moulder: the 
tumor was extremely hard, of a deep red co- 
lour in the circumference, but approaching to 
livid in the central part with very little eleva- 
tion of the fkin ; her pulfe was quick, but not 
full ; her third great, with aconftant fenfation of 
heat, like burning coals upon the part affe&ed, 
which was now evidently tending to a mor- 
tification. Under thefe circumftances, the 
principal curative indications appeared to be a 
proper fupport of the patient's drength, a re- 
gulation of the natural fecretions and excre- 
tions, and at the fame time as much alleviation 
of the extreme burning pain as could be pru- 
dently procured by anodynes. With thefe 
views, a poultice of the farina lini was applied 
over the inflamed parts, and renewed every fix 
or eight hours; a diet confiding of gruel, pa- 
nada, and wine whey, was ordered in fuch 
quantities as her domach would bear; the body 
was kept gently open by emolient glyders, 
me took a tea-fpoonful of bark in powder 
every four or five hours, and, at night, fuch 
a quantity of laudanum, as ferved to compofe 
her for a few hours. Under this manage- 
ment fhe continued till the 19th day from 
the firft application of the poultice ; when the 
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whole extent of the inflammation appeared of 
a deep black, and completely mortified. Pref- 
lure with the fingers upon the mortified parts ; 
though very hard and tenfe, evidently indica- 
ted, from a crafhing undulating noife and feel, 
the exigence of fome fluid beneath, and in- 
duced me to make a longitudinal incifion 
through the true fkin the whole length of the 
tumour, by which means a large quantity of 
tolerably well digefted matter was not only 
difcharged from the cavity, but large por- 
tions of it poured from the cells of the true 
fkin, become perfectly fpongy and enlarged to 
the thicknefs of an inch and a half. This ope- 
ration gave not the lead pain ; but, on ma- 
king another crofs incifion, feemed to afford a 
fenfible relief, by taking off a mod uncafy 
ftricture which me had before complained of. 
The wound was drefled with foft lint, cover- 
ed with fimple cerate, and a thick comprefs, 
dipped in brandy, laid over the whole. As the 
difcharge was very great and offenfive, it was 
drefled twice a-day, and the comprefs fre- 
quently moiftened with brandy. The ufe of 
the bark was continued, her diet rendered 
more cordial by a liberal ufe of wine, and dif- 
ferent portions of the mortified membrana 
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adipofa daily removed, till a complete iepara- 
tion, between the found and mortified parts 
took place ; but as this reparation, which was 
the work of nature, left the edges of the fore 
with large flabby irregular lips, under which 
the matter lodged, and prevented a re-union, 
I was under the difagreeable neceffity of re- 
moving them from the whole circumference 
of the fore. This was a very painful ope- 
ration, but as it was abfolutely neceffary, {he 
bore it with great fortitude. From this pe- 
riod, the cure went on very happily, though 
flowly, and in the beginning of June, the 
fore was completely healed, leaving a cicatrix, 
of a radiated form, eight inches long and five 
broad. Her health has been fince very 
good, and fhe finds no other inconvenience 
than a degree of tightnefs and reftraint in 
the motions of her arms about the moulders. 



O N perufing the manufcript kaures of 
my deceafed friend; I found the following 
uncommon cafe of hydrocele, which I infert 
in this place ; from a conviaion of its Angu- 
larity, and on account of the fuccels attend- 
ing the operation inftituted for its cure. 

Editor. 
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UNCOMMON CASEOF 
HYDROCELE. 



A MAN about forty years of age and of a 
-*~ -*- good conftitution, had for many years 
been troubled with a tumor in his fcrotum ; 
which he was told by his'phyficianwasa rupture; 
and was recommended to wear a trufs. The 
tumor however continuing to increafe; and had 
at lafl; acquired fo monftrous a fize, that it was 
with great pain, and difficulty he walked. As 
his health manifeflly declined, with a con- 
riant flow fever that attended him, and being 
alarmed with fome appearances of a mortifi- 
cation, he applied to me for relief. 

Upon examination, I found a monftrous tu- 
mour, which extended almoft to his knees, 
and whofe fize was fo great as to cover the 
anterior parts of of both his thighs. The veins 
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of the fcrotum, were greatly diftended and 
varicofe ; and on the inferior extremity of the 
tumour, there were fome vefications, which 
difcharged a thin ichor of a brownifh colour ; 
the furrounding parts were very livid, and were 
beginning to form a real mortification. 

Under thefe unpromifing appearances, there 
were very little hopes of fuccefs ; and I made 
my prognoftic accordingly ; yet being afTured 
from the hiftory of the cafe, and from an atten- 
tive examination of the tumour, that there 
muft be a very cbnliderable quantity of fome 
fluid contained in it, and probably compli- 
cated with a rupture ; I ventured to make an 
incifion through the integuments with a fcal- 
pel ; and immediately a dark brownifh fluid 
gufhed out; but this was foon interrupted by 
a difcharge of purulent matter. I then intro- 
duced my fore finger as a dire&or into the ori- 
fice, which I enlarged fix or eight inches, and 
difcharged about two gallons of the fame kind 
of fluid curd like matter; a great part of 
which I was obliged to fcoop out with a fpoon. 
I drefled the wound with a warm digeftive, 
and ordered the ufe of the bark, and fuitable 
generous diet. In about three months, by 
the continuance of this method; the man was 
reftored to health. The tefticle was found, 
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and notwithstanding fuch a lengthy and pro- 
digious diftenfion ; the fcrotum contra&ed it- 
felf in fo furprifing a manner, that the part 
was very little larger than before the forma- 
tion of the tumour.* 

* A cafe very fimilar to the above, happened while I 
was a pupil of Dr. Jones, the particulars of which are as 
follow. 

The man had been afflicted with the complaint for 
feveral months, but the tumor was not fo large as that 
above defcribcd, though the veins of the fcrotum were 
diftended to a moft monftrous degree. He had refufed 
to fubmit to any operation propofed for his relief until 
the fummer came on, when the weather became very 
warm. The pain was at this time, exceffivc, and the 
part putting on a livid appearance, he was induced to 
fubmit to the operation, which was performed by Dr. 
Jones in the manner defcribed in the preceding cafe : 
upwards of a quart of fluid matter mixed with blood, 
was difcharged. The wound was drefled lightly and the 
moft proper means were immediately purfued to fupport 
the ftrength, and guard againft a mortification, which it 
was highly probable would occur; from the great debility 
of the man's fyftem, and the exceffive heat of the feafon. 
He accordingly took bark, and wine, and the part was 
wrapped up in linen wet with fpirits, and frequently re- 
newed. Appearances were promifing for the firft two 
days, but they then changed, and a cholera came on that 
baffled all remedies and finally carried him off. M. 
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A 

A ESCESS from pleurify, cured by pun&ure, Note, 40 

Abdomen, wounds of, 35 

Acid muriatic, utility of in putrid difeafes, ?wte, 153 

Air, pure, neceffary in hofphals, note, 153 

Air, bad to correct, note, 153 

Amputation in general, 82 

■ of the leg, 84 

thigh, 91 

with a flap, 95 

Mr. Minor's method, note, 93 

Anodynes fudorific, efficacy of ia contufions of head, 104 

Anthrax or carbuncle, cafe of, 173 

Apparatus for amputation, 48 

B 

Bandage, eighteen tailed, 53 

Bark peruv. efficacy in mortification, note, £0 

• in gun-fhot wounds, note, 135 

Bleeding copious, utility of in blows on the head, note, 1 1 4 

. to fainting in diflocations, 100 

Blows on the head, 101 
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Bone, rifing end of, 57 

Brain, fymptoms of opprcfled, 107 

inflammation of, from fall on feet, note, 1 1 3 

Burns, method of treating, 146 
-efficacy of ftramonium or jimfon weed oint- 
ment in, 147 

c 

Camps, military, 161 
Cellular membrane, diflection of, neceflary in am- 
putation of leg, note, 87 
Commotion or concuffion of brain, 1 1 2 
. , from jolt in a car- 
riage, 1 1 3 
Concuffion, curious cafe of, "6 
Contagion of typhus, adheres to walls, note, 152 
Cruikfhank Mr. improvement upon trephine, note, 128 

D 

Dilatation in gun-fhot wouuds, often unneceffary, note, 1 48 

punctured wounds, note s 

, not always practicable in compound 

fractures, note, °7 

Diflocation, efficacy of copious bleeding in reducing, 

100 

note, 

Diverfions in an army, neceffary, I 7° 

E 
Emphyfema, from fractured rib, *44 

Evacuations in compound fractures, 
Extravafation of blood in brain, oppofite to injured 

120 
part, note, 

Exercife, utility of in gun-fhot wounds, note, 1 5° 
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F 

Fzetor of compound fractures to correct, 81 
Flap operation in amputation, ' 95 

Fractures fimple, 43 

of fore-arm, 59 

leg, 51 

1 patella, note, 59 

— Compound, 63 

healed without pus, note, 71 

Fungus in fracture of cranium, cafe of, 131 

H 

Head, blows on, 10 r 

Health o£ a foldier to preferve, 161 
Hectic fever, does not arife from absorption of pas, note, 7 j 

Hofpitals military, hints concerning, 149 

1 pure air neceffkry in, note, 152 

Hydrocele, uncommon cafe of, 179 

. — ; ditto, note, 181 

I 

Inflammation in general, 24 

• divifion of, 27 

1 of lungs from wounds in, note, 39 

of brain, from fall on feet, 1 13 

■ > fymptoms of, 108 

Interlines, wounds of, method of treatment, 49 

Jaw-locked, confeqnence of punctured wounds, 31 

... of gun-fhot wounds, 149 

L 

Limbs, fractures fimple of, 43 

. ——curative indications in, 4j 

Lithatorae cache, its ufe in deep finufes, note, 31 

Lungs wounds in, highly inflammatory, vote, 39 
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Luxations, reduftion of by bleeding, IOO 
M 

Minors Mr. his method of amputating, note, 96 

Mortifications in compound fractures, 80 

utility of Peruvian bark in, 13 

Mofely Dr. recommends flannel Ihirts for foldiers, note, 1 60 

o 

Oil cloth, utility of, in compound fractures, 73 

Openings, counter in ditto 74 

Ointment of ftramonium utility, of in bnrns, 147 

P 

Pancreas, wound of, note, 3$ 

Patella, f raft 11 re. of. 59 

. Mr. .Sheldon's method of treatment, 60 

Pericranium, detached by vvouuds of fcalp, note, 104 

Preflure of amputated thigh, not on flump, note, 96 

Pus abforption of, not caufe of hectic, mte, 75 

from inflammation of brain, note, m 

compound fracture healed without, note, 71 

R 

Reduction of fractured bone, fometimes practicable, note, 6-j 

Relaxation of broken limb neceflary, 59 

Rum mixed with vinegar, drink for foldiers, 169 

s 

Scalp preferved in wounds of head, note, 100 

. — incifed wounds of, 102 

wounded dangerous fymptoms of, 104 

Skull frafturesof, "9 

Spirit ufe of in faetor of compound fractures, note, 81 

Splints of Mr, Sharp, 55 

Suture interrupted, method of performing, note, 40 

2 A 
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Stitch glovers, mode of performing, note) 40 

Stump, pointed to prevent, 93 

T 

Tape unneceflary in amputation, note, 92 

Tenaculum preferable to needles in fecuring arteries; 88 
Tetanus, or locked-jaw, confequence of punclured 

wounds, 3 1 

■ cured by cold bath, 31 

Thigh, amputation of, 91 

Trephine, improvement in form of, 7iotc, 128 

Tumor in contufion of head, notey 1 19 

Typhus, common difeafe of military hofpitals, note) 152 

w 

Wounds in general, I 6 

H phcennmena of, 18 

, — incifed, 27 

. punftu red, 30 

. lacerated, 3 1 

of the tendons, 33 

-of thorax aud abdomen, 3^ 

of vifcera, not always mortal, 3 1 

gun-mot, 1 3 3 

Warner Mr. cafe of contufion on head, note, 119 



THE END. 




